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Spring at Valley Forge—Better Brooding for Turkeys— 
Teaching Sex to the Child—Our Choice for President 











THE FINEST PERFORMER 
UNDER A THOUSAND DOLLARS 





UNIQUE RATIO OF WEIGHT TO POWER 
ACHIEVES AMAZING RESULTS 


Another brilliant achievement by Dodge Brothers— 
the new and immensely popular Standard Six! The 
fastest car—with the fastest get-eaway—selling under a 


thousand dollars! 


Providing the ideal combination—tremendous power 
without excess weight. And providing it with safety 














| [stanparD 
| —thanks to the rugged character of Dodge construction 
| | and the masterly balance of Standard Six design. 
| Outpointing a host of costlier cars, in speed, power, 
| smoothness and snap. And as graceful and roomy a 
tix Six as advanced body art has yet produced. 





All necessary appointments provided, including 
Midland steeldraulic four-wheel brakes. 


A Six that millions have hoped Dodge Brothers would 
build—yet an infinitely finer and faster Six than anyone 
ever believed possible at this astonishing price. 


Drive it and prove it! 


VEANDARD VIX 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $1045 TO $1170 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1570 TO $1770 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter 
—all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
| land. Our first care is that its pages be 
! honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 

ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 

| foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


* - - - — 
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¢ LETTER went through the 
Z.4 office the other day, telling 
_ J about a certain wedding in the 

i country, and describing all the 
ceremony, the decorations, the gifts, the 
dresses, the good “eats” and everything 
that goes with weddings. 

It brought sharply to mind the great 
changes that have come about in rural life 
in the last couple of decades. 

How many farm girls, 30 years ago, or 
even 20, had a send-off like that? How 
many women now 50 or over even had an 
engagement ring? Certainly not half. 

ountry life and conditions are very 
different in many of these social aspects. 
And yet, essentially, country life is un- 
changed and changeless. We have the same 
pure air, the good water, the glorious sun- 
light, the space, the breathing room. We 
can mind our own business (though not all 
of us do) and live our own 


its popularity, and I hope never will! I 
think you will agree that Mr. Coffin has 
painted exactly that kind of a cover, too. 
He “knows his stuff.” 


z 2 
ROADCASTING of The Farm Jour- 


nal’s weekly program, “Topics in 
Season,”’ has now been changed to Thursday 
evenings, at 7.15, summer time—6.15 p. m., 
Eastern Standard time. Listen for Mr. 
a at that hour, through Station 
VFI. 
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NE of the new things that my uncle, 
Wilmer Atkinson, introduced to the 
publishing business, was the system of sell- 
ing subscriptions for more than a year 
ahead. 
He was convinced that there was no real 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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To meet the objection of these few to 
the four-year term, we began to make the 
“Guarantee to Subscribers,’ under which 
we promise that any subscription may be 
canceled at any time, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 

Such a guarantee makes the plan air- 
tight, as far as I can see. We even will 

refund the full amount paid, 
if the subscriber has _re- 














lives. We have the mental 
independence that the city ceived not more than three 
family lacks, and _ whic 8 — a sy 
thoughtful city people envy Contents or June, 192 is “Guarantee” is sup- 
us, I think, more than any- fe 3 posed to be printed on this 
thing else. Cover Design ...........+++Haskell Coffin page et ae eae ; 
: : Special Features Orchard, Field and Garden find, by other things that 
N important change in my 4 seem more urgent at the 
staf of assistants takes High Farming at Elmwood. . . 5 Follow Binder with Plow..... 22 moment. 
place shortly when Miss The Conventions at Hand!.. 6 Better Soybean Hay......... 22 However, whether printed 
é § y; : port ta et ” : . 25 ‘ 
Emma J. Gussmann will re- Pe shee Te igh tine i BA Pruning Brambles........... = or not, the “money-back” 
tire as Household Editor. Spring stintas...... 2 Poultry oromise is always in force. 
Miss Gussmann_ has been tint ito... £8 Better Tashey Receding. 1 Vhen you pay for your sub- 
connected with The Farm Passed by the Non-Sensor.... 52 Clean Range, Clean Pullets... 48 scription, we owe rsh & part 
Journal, in charge of various For Our W Poultry Notes......... + es of pe thao | al the — 
features and services, for or Our Women : until the last copy is de- 
about 33 years, and since The Least Important Thing... 9 Livestock livered, and will pay it “on 
1917 has been “Household Teaching Sex tothe Child.... 13 Parasites of Sheep........... 28 demand. 
Editor.” The Great Situation—Part II. 14 Fattening Cattle on Blue-Grass 41 im 
Thoroughly familiar with Decorating Lamp-Shades. ... . 16 Another Record for Swiss Cow 41 e z 
; - Fe ¢ F! B 22 3 s " ceeee y : 
the wants and problems of a for June..... ~ ee eee 42 HOPE every one of Our 
farm women, young ~ old, Susie Ghenane ase Giendual.... ‘& General Folks will feel free to write 
and with » (pau oes a Registering at a Hotel....... 33 | a ee 5 and ask us any questions 
pathetic desire to be helpful, Care of the Permanent Wave. 34 Topics in Season............ 20 that may es ge se be on 
Miss Gussmann has made a Slip-Covers and Pillows. ..... 36 NO a 35 his or her mind at any time. 
host of friends. She retires Spinach with Egg........... OS MRT 0 5 ng koos veces 53 We are not only able to give 
with the thanks and best Free Style Service.......... 36 CGE information on a surprising 
wishes of her co-workers, and Harvest Meals Without Help. 37 Editorials range of subjects, but we 
the high regard of all who Encourage the Children./.... 47 What We Consume, We Have 8 take real satisfaction and 
know her. Our Young Folks It Won't Be Long Now.. .... S pleasure in doing it. 
y “: . $2,000,000,000 Down the Creeks 8 ’ ?, 
Next month I will prin Money?—Bunnies........... 44 Wheat Badly Winter-Killed... 8 h A oe Ay 4 fw. Folks 
portrait and some biograp - 4:TE Lenen®. «6. cincccccccecs 45 The Champaign Storm-Center 8 ave asked for t eC . reprints 
cal notes concerning Mrs. A Jumping Farm Boy....... 45 June Thoughts on Marriage.. 8 on reseating chairs, our 
Mary R. Reynolds, who will spraying calendar, and on 
take up the duties of ‘‘House- how to landscape the home 
a, : : pe 
hold Editor’’ succeeding Miss grounds. A new one on a 
Gussmann. e ting and showing stock at the 
- - reason why a subscription for twelve months fairs is just ready. County agents and 
in advance was any more correct than for home demonstration agents find these 
24 months or 60. I don’t know whether useful. 


DISTINGUISHED artist furnishes the 
cover picture for this month—Haskell 
Coffin. 
Once in a while we aim to print a “pretty 
girl” cover—the kind that never lost 
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this was a really new idea, but at all events 
Wilmer Atkinson was the first publisher to 
promote it, and circulate his magazine al- 
most entirely on that basis. 

That was at least 40 years ago. Of course 
there are subscribers, even now, who don’t 
understand that the four-year subscription 
is more economical, and therefore makes it 
possible to make a very low subscription 
price, although many magazines now do it. 


No charge for any of these—only the 
customary stamped, addressed envelope. I 
would like The Farm Journal to be rec- 
ognized as “Headquarters for Reliable 
Information.” 
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HERE 41S YOUR We formerly made 
JUSTICE 


OPPORTUNITY, ) a JUSTICE 
7 . MASTER 
~~ \ TIRES 
: : —sold by 
(eat f \ the largest 
. house in 










the world 





30 x 3 
EXTRA OVERSIZE 
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NOT A WORRY 
THESE MURRAY MURRUCO 
TIRES AND TUBES (| GREATEST itteaw vuty “extra 18,000 “Heavy 
age VALUES Tires Heavy Red oe Gray 
DON’T WAIT—This is the FIRST TIME IN TIRE HIS- Ny — — 
TORY that big, first class tires, made by acompany having |Si7F |, si ne + aa —— 
: : : ’ street's , 30x3% Cl._Std. 4 ply. __ 6.60___|__ 1.40 $5.60 _ 1.00 
the highest rating in both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, have sons ct Bet. 4 0fp- |— 40 —| 4-08 5.60 1.00 
ever been offered direct from the fac- ras ee | a a ee 
; i 32x4 S.S_ 6 ply___ ____12.60____ 2.00 9.60 1.40 
tory at prices below mail order prices. nt Po oe ee ee 10-40 1°80 
2 32x4425.S. 6 ply__ __17.60 _2.40 15. a 
ACT AT ONCE—This is the greatest Sina S.S.. 6 ply 17.90 2.50 15.90_ 1.80 
, ‘ 34x41 S.S._ 6 pl 18.90. 2.60 16.60 __1. 
tire value ever offered. These tires 3315, S.S 8 ply 24.70 3.10 || 20.90 2.60 
. : 35x5 S.S_ 8 ply__. _-__ 25.20 wt petal laces 
contain every modern improvement ofA LES | 3015 SS 8 bly, 24:80. 3.00 |__| 2.40 
. , . a 25. 6 oe___|_ ee lee 
known to the chemical and physical 3256 S.810 bly a 
: : ape : 36x6  S.S._10 ply_ 47.70 6.60 ||_ aa 
science of tire building. They contain 3427 SS.12 ply. *7.90 7:60 ee 
more rubber and more cotton than many BALLOON SIZES 4 Ply 6 Ply BALLOON SIZES 
2934.40. 8.10 10.70. __1.60__||__ 6.70__ __ 1.30 
so-called standard makes. 30x4.50___ 8.90 10.70. _1.60__||__ 8.20 _ 1.30 
29x4.75_____ es _10.80 13.70. _ 1.90 snjomaubanttaeiie = te 
4 AI sticiiiniieennaatniniiemiaeiveiicais e = ° — . — 
THESE PRICES ARE YOUR NET COST— sont 7 10.30 200 
29x4.95_ 1.90 00 ~9.80_ 1.70 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES a ———— ee 1 oe 
31x4.95_ «13.30 a 10.20 1.90 
30x5.00__~—_-'11.90 14.70_ 2.10 Rea: Nae 
31x5.00__———«_-'12.60 :15.30_ 2.10 10.50 __1.80 
305.28 "13.70 | 15.40. 2:30 || 10.60 1.90 
xS.25 ery eS -40_ bed -60__|__]. 
if for any reason you are not 31x5.25___ 14.20 16.20_ 2.30 10.90 1.90 
satisfied, we will promptly re- 39x5.50. ees 16.70 19.20_ _ -2.60 ~~ |\58 
3055.44 of ° = — ° “ 
fund your money, and pay return $2x5.77_______ _17.60 22.80_|_2.70 pavcbeniae ¥ 
30x6.00__———~S«+'117.40 20.60_ 2.70 shielded 
transportation charges. Lx... se Le. a 
32x6.00__ 18.30 21.40_ 2.80 ee a 
as 33x6.00__ 18.70 21.80_ 2.90 14.50_ __ 2.60 
bw 32x6.20__ «19.80 25.30_ 3.20 16.80 _ 2.90 
BUYING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY Up Sae.7§_——— 0 3.90 
33x6.75 28.30_ __4.00_ 
GIVES you AN ADVANTAGE NO MAIL tWe guarantee Murray Tires on 2 basis of 12,000 miles, and 
ORDER HOUSE CAN GIVE Murruco Tires on a basis of 8,000 miles against defects in work- 
manship and materials. 
’ . *These Tubes are finest quality rubber, full oversize, guaran- 
Our high pressure tires are all teed for two years against defects in material and workmanship. 
Heavy Duty. Mail order houses 
offer heavy duty in a few sizes only, at EASY TO ORDER 
much higher prices than these. We Just pick out the size tire and tube you want—from your dealer— 
x or send your order to us with check or money order. 
give the greatest value because WE If desired, will ship C. O. D. subject to your approval. We pay trans- 
portation charges. 
MAKE THE TIRES. 
These tires and tubes are super- WE ARE ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS \ 
quemty, extra-oversize, good- Murray DeLuxe Tire 











looking and extra heavy. SEE YOUR DEALER 
We have been makers of the great Empire Peerless Inner Tube GUARANTEED 24,000 MILES ! 


for 26 years. This business has been operated continuously by the 
_ woe Air-Tite Puncture Proof Inner Tube 








Murray Rubber Co. and its predecessors since 1836. 
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4 . Pole was pretty good, too, but he only 
High Farming lasted a week, and I don’t know to this day 
why he didn’t stay. He did not speak much 

at English. 
What made the Varinelli family decide to 


The Right Idea 


By Walt Mason 


ELMWOOD come back, I haven’t yet found out. I \ ee 
rather suppose that the unemployment we SS Ap 7 oa a - 
are reading about in the newspapers struck ae i tite) res 
By Tim Webb Smith, and he may have been a little home- Q \ SP sre we 
sick for Elmwood Farm and the pleasant fa ie dy ae oe i 


EAR MR. EDITOR: life here. I suppose he will tell me about x xy “WA fO-“7 Pea 
Well, what do you think? Who _ his adventures when he gets ready. \yY fi 
do you think is working for me now? Anyhow, here he is, and some of my pe 
Smith himself! worries are over for the present. 

He came back about three weeks ago, Weather around here has been good for 
with the wife and the baby, but without spring work. The sweet-clover pasture is 
the goat, and took up his old quarters in looking good. Wheat suffered a good deal 
the tenant house. It was a complete sur- from lack of snow, and will not be much of 
prise, as he never sent word, but dropped a crop. But of course wheat does not 
off the bus with his belongings one April amount to anything compared with our 
afternoon, grinning and cheerful as ever. other products. 

He was lucky at that, as no one was in At present I am aiming to put in a big 
the tenant house at the moment, though I acreage of potatoes. Prices have been only 


s 





know which, in there the week before. The that plantings will not be heavy, and suggestion that all the nations 





had a Polish or Polack family, I don’t fair around here, and I figure from this “Cp wee Russia made her great 


prices ought to be better in 
the fall. I would feel safer 


The Babes in the Wood about it if prices were 


lower; but since I have my 














reliable certified-seed trade, 
I am really not taking much 
of a chance. 

By the way, I drove 
across country about 20 
miles last Saturday to see a 
demonstration of tandem 
hitches for six- and eight- 
horse teams. That is some- 
thing new in this country, 
though I knew before I saw 
it how.it is done, as did 
most of the men who were 
there. It looked pretty 
good to me in some ways, 
though I can’t do anything 
with the idea at present, 
since I got the tractor and 
sold two of the horses. 

T. Webb. 


Cc-Z 9 
Fable: Once upon a time 
there was a man who didn’t 
like to see his name in print. 
e 2 
Uncle Levi Zink wants to 
know why it is that woman 
never hollers for equal 
= rights, when it comes to 











It’s not a big forest, but those two are wandering there 


paying for the marriage 


most of the time, and likely always will license. 


should disarm, the startled gov- 

ernments in question surveyed 
the matter with alarm. ‘“Disband our 
army, scrap our navy, become a non-aggres- 
sive Power? That is a scheme,” they said, 
“by gravy, we can’t consider for an hour. 
To rush at peace would be a treason, we 
must approach it by degrees; we can but 
hope that every season we'll throw away 
some snickersnees. One year we'll sink a 
rusty cruiser, the next an ancient cannon 
goes, thus war will be a constant loser, and 
peace, sweet peace forever grows. Dame 
Russia is a ribald joker, she talks of peace 
while seeing red; she wouldn’t leave us e’en 
a poker with which to swat a foeman’s 
head.’”’ The Russian scheme is jeered and 
hooted, it would not work, the statesman 
cries; the author of it should be booted 
from out the councils of the wise. Yet 
there are millions now admiring the plan 
that Russia’s hooted for; the countless mil- 
lions who are tiring of everlasting threats 
of war. 


C-Z" 2 


Peter Tumbledown constructed several hives 
for bees last year; it made him enthusiastic 
to think of the busy little insects working for 
him for nothing. He found an escaped swarm 
in the woods, and bought two other colonies, 
and got them started. But Peter knew little 
about winter protection, and cared less, so 
this spring he hasn’t a live honey-bee on the 
place. That’s Peter, all over. 
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(, ? —“\ ITH the Kansas City and Houston conventions 
/) only a few weeks away, the popular preference of 
farmers for the different candidates is now well 


defined. An inquiry covering more than six 

months, chiefly by a personal farm-to-farm canvass 
on R. F. D. routes, has left very little doubt as to whom farmers 
want. 

While President Coolidge remains in first place among the 
Republicans, and is undoubtedly the strongest man the G. O. P. 
could put up, his proportion of Re jublican votes has steadily 
fallen off, as more and more voters have become convinced that 
the President would not run. His share of the total Republican 
vote, which was at first about 46 per cent, has been about 23 
per cent since January. 

Ex-Governor Lowden and Secretary of Commerce Hoover have 
divided most of the President’s loss, the former increasing his 
vote from 18 per cent to 27 per cent, and the latter going from 
1214 per cent to 2214 per cent. 

Thus the Republican situation remains uncertain, as regards 
the divided preferences of Republican farmers. 


HERE is no such uncertainty in the Democratic camp. Gov- 

ernor Smith of New York took an early lead in the voting, and 
has steadily increased it, so that his share of the Democratic vote 
has risen to 474 per cent. It is proper to note, however, that these 
figures include a comparatively small number of votes from the 
southern states, excepting Texas and Virginia. 

The affable New Yorker is evidently looked upon by many 
Democratic farmers as the Moses who can lead the party out of 
its bondage. 


ETURNING to the Republicans, Secretary Hoover appears 

to be in a slightly stronger position than Governor Lowden, 
notwithstanding his smaller total vote. 

Lowden’s vote exceeds Hoover’s in nine states, including Vir- 











The Farm Journal 


é (/onventions at °/Cand! 


The Farm Journal ’s Presidential Straw Vote shows preferences of farmers 
for candidates of both parties—Smith leads Democrats, Republicans uncertain 


ginia. In three of these—IIllinois, Minnesota and North Dakota— 
Lowden has a clear majority of Republican votes. In the other 
six, considerably less than half the farmers favor the Illinois man. 

Hoover’s vote is much more generally distributed, though he 
too has “strongholds,” such as California and Ohio. 

The unknown factor, of course, is the second choice of those 
farm people who would like to see Mr. Coolidge retain the helm 
of the Ship of State for another four years. 

Quite a number of prominent men are included in the list of 
“Other Candidates,” and of course it may be two of these who will 
be selected, at last, to lead the two big parties in the approaching 
contest. More than 50 candidates have been mentioned by 
farmers, including Colonel Lindbergh, Will Rogers and Andy 
Gump. 

The large votes for “Other Candidates” in certain states are 
for “favorite sons.’”’ In Indiana, for example, Senator Watson 
has a respectable vote. In Nebraska Senator Norris is strong, 
and the big vote in Ohio is for Governor Donahey, who leads all 
other names except President Coolidge, with 1,192 votes. He is 
the leading Democrat in Ohio. 

The 7,075 votes for “Other Candidates’”’ are divided about 
equally between Republicans and Democrats, with a few Socialists 
and other candidates. 


ee? us remark again that the Presidential Straw Vote of The 
Farm Journal has been remarkably successful in foretelling 
the election result. 

It has not always been possible to forecast the nominees, since 
delegates guided by political considerations make the choice at 
the party conventions. The popular preferences among the 
voters do not cut much figure. 

But after the nominees are known, our Straw Vote has inva- 
riably shown, since 1912, who would be elected to the Presidency. 
It is almost safe to say, paraphrasing the saying about New York, 
“as the farmers go, so goes the nation.” 
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trol. So are Nehf and other 

great left-handers. The truth is, 

the “‘cockeyes” are no wilder, 

on the average, than right & 
handers / 


i Se >> 
Herb Pennock, one of the three a f , ) 
best pitchers now playing, is re- F: j 
markable for coolness and con- “ 


Left-handed pitchers, and what the ballplayers think about it 


NE night in a baseball training camp in Texas the BOZEMAN BULGER 
ballplayers, writers and other hangers-on whiled away 


part of a dull evening by listening to the speakers in a hander and a good right-hander. The reason we see more right- 
political meeting, the result of which meant nothing to us. handers is simply that the great majority of people are born that 
One of the orators, weakly trying to imitate William way. The proportion of left- and right-handers in baseball is 
J. Bryan's fervor and eloquence, was particularly wild and inac- about the same as that in the birth statistics. 
curate in some of his statements—so much so that a ballplayer * “Tf a man is a really good pitcher,” I have heard many managers 


say, “I don’t care which arm he pitches with. If he isn’t 
a good pitcher neither arm will save him.” 

Some “cockeyes’’—Herb Pennock, for example—can 
beat right-handed batters just as well as they can port-side 
swingers. In fact, Babe Ruth declares it his opinion that 
Pennock is the best pitcher in the country today, bar none. 


The Short Road to First 


EFT-HANDED batters have an advantage 
over right-handers because of the shorter 
si distance they have to run to first base. That 
does not mean, however, that these batters are 
naturally left-handed. As a matter of fact, most 
left-handed hitters are right-handed when engaged 
in any other pursuit. On the other hand, some 
men who are naturally left-handed bat 'right- 
handed because the swing does not feel natural 
» any other way. Hal Chase was one of that 
' type. 

In recent years there has developed a feeling 
among ballplayers that a left-handed batter 
can not hit a left-handed pitcher, and this 
idea has forced every big-league team to carry 
one or more “‘cockeyes.” They can be used 
to check an onslaught of left-handed hitters, 
or force the opposition to change its batting 
order. They do this simply by being left- 
handed. 

This belief, which most managers agree is 
entirely psychological, has become so fixed in 
the minds of some batters that ball clubs are 
now put to the expense of carrying 
what are technically known as 
“switch hitters.” When a left- 
handed pitcher is announced, these 
regular batters are withdrawn and 
other batters substituted. If the 
pitcher is taken out the batters are 


in the crowd occasionally laughed aloud, out of turn. 

“T’ ll bet that bird is a cockeye,” said one of the aw 
catchers. ‘‘Never was a right-hander that wild.” 

This bit of baseball humor so convulsed our 
crowd that we had to leave the meeting. To this 
day I don’t believe the people around us had the 
slightest idea why we laughed. 

Much humor of ball clubs is lost on outsiders, which 
is one reason why players and their intimates are so 
clannish. In case you may be an outsider, let me ex- 
plain that to the player a left-handed pitcher is a 
“cockeye,” always. A right-hander, being considered 
normal by his fellow players, is merely a pitcher. 

Tradition has it that all left-handers—we call 
them “‘southpaws’”’ in the papers, but the players 
rarely do—are wild; that is, lack- 
ing in control of the ball. From 
that has grown another tradition 
that ‘‘cockeyes” are abnormal 
mentally and quite likely to per- 
form freakish stunts. 

Neither of these charges, let me 
say at once, is true at all. Some of the most- 
intelligent and best-balanced minds in base- 
ball—men with perfect control in the box, 
like Herb Pennock or Nap Rucker—are left- 


handers. 
Beware of the Squirrels! 


IND you, these traditions do not apply to 

any person who is left-handed, unless he 

be a pitcher. But in his case the tradition 
persists despite all evidence to the contrary. 
A man who ran a little menagerie and 
side-show near a baseball training camp in 
Florida does not yet understand the meaning 
of a sign which he found hanging on the 
animal cage one day reading: ‘Keep cock- 
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Rube Waddell, the eccentric 
left-hander, one of the great- 








eyes away from the squirrel cage at 
feeding time.’’ 

As to effectiveness, there is really 
no difference between a good left- 





else to establish the 


tion of “cockeyes’’ for wildness a: 


est pitchers of all time, prob- 


ably did more than any one 
reputa- procedure would have been hooted at. 
Le son 


switched again. 
Twenty or thirty years ago such a 





A ballplayer then [Continued on page 24 
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What We Consume, We Have 


T the ends of the scale are the spendthrift and the miser. Both 
are wrong, we think; it is spending and saving in proper pro- 
portions that makes up a sound scheme of life. 
Civilization means consuming as well as producing. In a broad 
sense, it is not what we make, sell or earn, but what we use, con- 
sume and enjoy, that is our real income. 


It Won’t “Be Long Now 


MONG the somewhat annoying habits of Congress, is that of 
leaving legislation of the utmost importance to be forced 
through in the last hectic days 
of the session. 
In the present instance, this 
























































‘When Joy and Duty Clash’’ 


The Farm Journal 


what we already knew, through our own reporting service, oper- 
ated jointly with Mr. B. W. Snow. 

There are good sections in Colorado, Eastern and Central 
Kansas and Eastern Nebraska. But the rest of the hard-wheat 
country suffered from drought at planting time and later winter- 
killing. 

As for soft wheat, it is almost a disaster, and mills which spe- 
cialize in this type will, we think, have difficulty in getting sup- 
plies. There are entire counties with not enough winter grain to 
replace the seed. 

This is due partly to too-late planting, in an effort to beat 
Hessian-fly damage, so that the plant was not well enough rooted 
to withstand December freezes. If earlier planting had brought 
loss from the fly, it would probably have paid to do it, in this 
instance. 

Unless spring wheat makes an unusually favorable crop, it 
appears that we shall have very little grain for export this year. 
The course of prices indicates that the trade is very well aware 
of the fact. 


June Thoughts on Marriage 


ATRIMONY is a swap: your aches and pains, likes and 
prejudices, joys and blues, foolish ideas and wisdom, for the 
other party’s. Love is what turns a spoiled baby into a cook, 
chambermaid, seamstress, janitress and governess who likes it. 


The Champaign Storm-Center 


E have referred more than once to the determined campaign 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau to equalize tax assessments as 
between the towns and the farms. 

The present center of interest is in Champaign county, where 
orders of the State Tax Commission to obey the state law and 
reduce farm assessments have been ignored by the local officials, 
we are told. The fact of discrimination against farm lands, on 
the basis of recent sale prices, 
seems well established. On the 
other hand, the law itself has 
never been tested for constitu- 





makes it impossible t6 print in 
this issue the result of the fifth }\/ De 
annual effort to put through 
some form of farm legislation. | 
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tionality in the Illinois courts. 
Farmers are urged to with- 


SF hold taxes, on the ground that 
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By the time these words are 
read by most of Our Folks, 
Congress will have adjourned 
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the assessments are illegal and 
void, and altogether a lively 
fight in the courts is in pros- 


pect. 







the fate of all proposed legisla- 
tion will be known. 

Meantime, we venture the 
prediction that there will be no 
legislation, of a type designed 
to neutralize to some extent 
the special advantages con- 
ferred by law on city industry, 
city workmen, city commerce 
and city capital. How nearly 
correct will we be? 

The House of Representa- 
tives will pass the HauGen 
Bill in something like its 
original form. A conference of 
the two houses will report back 
a combined bill, including the 
Equalization Fee, which will 
pass both bodies and go to the cna ee \ 
President. ‘ 

Mr. Coouipce will return 


th? 
for the Presidential battle, and \ y | 
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Until taxation is put on a 
basis of known earning power, 
rather than estimated value, 
farm property is likely to con- 
tinue to be discriminated 
against. 

The old taxation principle 
that “property implies an in- 
come” operates, in practise, 
heavily to the advantage of 
the towns. 
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$2,000,000,000 Down 
the Creeks 

W 2 turn from less impor- 

tant matters to quote once 

more our friend HuGH H. BEen- 


NETT, who probably knows 
more about more kinds of soil 








the bill without his approval, 
and one house or the other will 
bring it up for repassage over 
the veto. This will fail, by a narrow margin, the Grange’s Export 
Debenture Bill will be lost in the shuffle, and the statesmen will 
thankfully pack their bags for Kansas City and Houston. 

There remains a slight possibility that a two-thirds vote can be 
mustered in each house for repassage of the McNary-HavuGEN 
measure. How slight this is, any one who is familiar with Congress 
and the devious ways of politics can readily imagine. 

There will be a startling epidemic of illness among Congressmen 
when the measure comes to a vote on repassage, but it is safe to 
say that all the opponents will be in their seats. 


Wheat ‘Badly Winter-Killed 


HE outlook for winter wheat in the Mississippi Valley is not 
a particularly happy one. Government forecasts have 
disclosed the generally poor condition of the crop, and confirm 


It’s a safe bet some of that job will be skimped 


than any one else whatsoever. 

Washing away of the soil, 
says Mr. BENNETT, robs us of 
the soil itself, and twenty times as much plant-food as we use up 
in growing crops. 126,000,000,000 pounds of plant-food, he says, 
worth at least two billions of dollars, goes off down the muddy 
creeks and rivers every year. 

It is simply impossible to overestimate the seriousness of this 
condition, which is worst, naturally, in the soft and unprotected 
soils of the Corn Belt. 

More vitally important than the tariff, the equalization fee, 
taxes, freight rates or prohibition, all of which can be fixed, if we 
want to fix them, the loss of the soil and its plant-food is not 
fixable. 

It wrecked the Roman Empire, and unless we can control it by 
terraces, by alfalfa-growing, by the application of brains and 
determination, it will eventually wreck us. When the soil goes, 
go we all. “Agriculture is only temporary, not permanent, in any 
land with muddy streams,’’ says ARTHUR J. Mason. 
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cA short story of boats, green paint, silk stockings and the 


pleasant waters of Puget Sound 


4NNE_ BABING- 

* TON MILLER 

# saw the port-hole 

opened, saw the 

can hurtle out and 

strike the float at her feet. Before 

she knew what had happened, green 

paint geysered sickeningly over her skirt, shoes and stockings. 

It had seemed safe enough, wandering down the lane of small 

cruising craft, and it had been very entrancing. A warm, bright 

day in spring, the blue water of the basin rippled by a westerly 

breeze that brought a suggestion of salt from the Sound, boats 

big and little bobbing in the swell from a passing yacht, as if 

tugging impatiently at their mooring lines—and now green, 
sticky, numbing disaster. 





H, SAY!” an agonized voice came through the open port- 
hole, “I’m awfully sorry! Is everything completely ruined?” 
The question released Anne from 


‘I 


> 


> 


KATHRENE GEDNEY PINKERTON 


“Tt’s great of you to take it this 
way.” 

“Perhaps I deserved it,’’ she re- 
plied, with the twinkle of some ex- 
clusive jest of her own. 

“You didn’t. Most girls, now—’ 

The rest of it died on his lips as 
he turned to look at her, and stared fixedly. 

“Then I’m not the first you’ve hit with a can of paint?” Anne 
asked. 

“You are, and—” again that fixed stare 
give me credit for good taste.” 

“Now I know what an ambiguous statement is.”’ 

“IT meant just one thing,’ he insisted. “And I'll confess. I 
never took a square look at you until now. I was seeing green. 
Didn’t know whether you were old or young, homely or pretty.”’ 

“T hope you’ve decided.” 

“T’ve decided that I'll lay down a whole barrage of paint-cans 


’ 


‘vou will have to 





the grip of calamity. 7 

“T can save my hat and coat if you 
don’t raise your sights,”’ she retorted. 

Other comments occurred to Anne, 
but she heard retreating footsteps 
within, and held her fire. Then a 
young man emerged from the cabin 
and leaped to the float. He was 
hatless, and wore a stained white 
shirt and tight-fitting sailor’s trou- 
sers—six feet of wretched contrition. 

“T’m most tremendously sorry!’ he 
repeated. ‘I’m crushed! Of course 
I meant it to go in the water. Been 
tied up with the starboard side to the 
float all winter. It was such rotten 
paint, and 

“Isn’t covering power what you 
demand of it?’”’ Anne asked. 

He laughed, and the relief brought 
out boyish lines in his agreeable face. 

“That green paint!’ he exclaimed. 
“Tried it as a favor, and it’s done 
everything paint shouldn’t do. Even 
when I pitched it out it showed a 
devilish ingenuity for making trouble. 
It wasn’t smooth, turned blue in 
salt water, wasn’t durable, and i 

“The last is comforting,’ Anne 
commented, and cautiously she lifted 
a foot from the green pool. 

“Boob!” he cried, wretchedly; “I 
stand and chatter while you’re soak- 
ing in it. Come aboard. I have 
turpentine.”’ 

Down in the cabin Anne watched 
him daubing anxiously at her skirt. 

“Tt’s coming off!’ He exhibited 
green smudges on a cloth. “The shoes will be easier. 
stockings!’ He stared in‘dismay at the stained fabric. 
you take them off?”’ 

“T do quite often, You see, I have to, when I wash my legs.” 

“T hadn’t thought that far,’ he grinned. ‘Wait!’ 

He brought towels and a large pair of slippers from the state- 
room forward, and flung open a door to reveal a tiny compartment 
apparently filled with white porcelain fixtures. The galley fur- 
nished a kettle of hot water. 

“Pitch ’em out when they’re off,” he said. 
don’t eat them up.” 
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But the 
“Could 


“Hope the turps 


E was scrubbing away desperately when Anne emerged from 
the bathroom. His big figure dwarfed the galley to ab- 
surdly small proportions, and as she looked he held up a sheer 
gray stocking for absorbed inspection. 
“It doesn’t seem heavy enough to hold two drops of paint,” 
he said with astonishment, and poured on more turpentine. 
Anne laughed, and he looked around with a smile of gratitude. 


TET Ey 











“Nice boat you have there,” a voice came from almost beneath them 


if you ever step on these floats again. But say! I’ve blundered 
right through this affair. You must have been on your way to 
join friends, on a boat, or something. And all this time I’m 
holding up this stocking job.” 

He started toward the companionway, and Anne let him take 
two steps before she spoke. Even then her voice trembled a 
bit, though the twinkle remained in her eyes. 

“No,” she said, “there’s no one. If you must know, I came 
down here only—only because I was following you.” 

He looked at her wide-eyed. 

“Truly,” she insisted. “I was passing and saw you get out of 
your car. I saw your cap, and the sailor’s lacing in the back of 
your trousers, and you were carrying a life-ring with ‘Lassie’ 
painted on it. I just had to stop and—follow.” 

“Oh, I see!’”’ he exclaimed in relief. ‘‘You’ve heard of the boat.” 

“Yes,” Anne answered, also with relief. She had indulged in 
that dangerous pastime of telling the exact truth, and sought, 
through more truth, to escape to safer grounds. “And, do you 
know, it’s much better looking than I expected. I was admiring 
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her beautiful sheer lines when you up and painted me green.’ 

“You know boats!” he exclaimed, eagerly 

‘“‘We had one once, Father and I. I loved it.” 

“You don’t own it now?” 

“No, we couldn’t afford to keep it any longer,’”’ and she smiled 
in whimsical awareness of the real verity in her fib. “At least, 
Father thought he couldn’t. It was a forty-footer. He was 
skipper and I was mate.” 

“They do run into money,” he said, ruefully. ‘This one keeps 
me hustling. My partner says the Lassie robs the business, but,” 
and he glanced around with evident pride, “she’s worth it.”’ 

“Of course she is!’ Anne exclaimed, warmly: 


IMMIE! JIMMIE!” came a feminine voice from the float, 
“are you aboard?” 

Jimmie dropped the stockings, glanced in panic at Anne’s bare 
legs and bounded up the companionway to the deck 

“Can you loan me a can of seam cement?’ the voice 
continued. ‘There isn’t any in the store, and it’s a 
perfect day to paint the foredeck.”’ 

Anne found a blanket with which to cover the 
deficiencies in her costume, but Jimmie returned alone. 

“That was Mrs. Hart,’’ he explained. ‘“‘Wife of a 
university professor. They work every week-end get- 
ting ready for a cruise to Alaska.”’ 

“Is your name Jimmie?” Anne asked abruptly. 

“Jimmie Dent. Was so busy getting you scrubbed 
I never thought.” 

‘‘Mine is Anne Babington Miller,’ and she watched 
him as she spoke. 

“Nice name,” said Jimmie, affably. “And now I'll 
give you a cup of hot tea while your stockings are drying.” 

“Can’t I help?” 

“Sorry, but I built the galley to fit.” 

“TI say, Jimmie!” and a black head was thrust into the hatchway 
above them. “How about your big stillson? My exhaust line is 
just about to jump into the lake. Excuse me,”’ the visitor added 
in unceremonious acknowledgement of Anne’s presence in the 
cabin. ‘He's the plutocrat of the crowd. He hasn’t any family 
to divert his funds, and the only way we can get even is to borrow 
his tools and forget to return them.” 


NNE had made the tea when Jimmie returned. 

“Unless you have something else your neighbors need, we 
might drink it,” she suggested. 

“It’s a great place,” Jimmie chuckled. “Nothing like it. 
Every one boat-crazy, and sort of like a big family. Saturdays 
and Sundays they’re all down here, doing the annual overhaul. 
Soon they’ll spend every week-end cruising on the Sound. I 
feel sorry for the youngsters who live right on the Pacific Ocean 
and never get the real smell of salt water.” 

“Did you know it when you were a boy?” Anne asked. 

“Did I? Real stuff, too. Dad was skipper of a tugboat and 
he took me out summers.”’ 

As he talked, Jimmie opened a can of cookies and pulled a 
tray from a rack above him. 

“We'll have to eat on this,’”’ he apologized. ‘Promised the old 
girl a new table this year and it’s not in yet.” 

“Where are you going to put it?” and Anne looked around 
the cabin. 

“Usual place, in the center, where it blocks everything and 
everybody.” 

“Why not hinged against the bulkhead, so you can fold it back 
out of the way?” 

Jimmie dropped the cookies in his excitement. 

“Why, of course!” he shouted. “The most obvious thing in 
the world, and I never thought of it. That’s genius! Anything 
more you can think of?” 

“IT saw a place in the bathroom where you could put a big 
linen-locker. There’s waste space in the galley. A tier of drawers 
could go between the stove and the dresser. The dish-racks 
might be set against the after bulkhead and give you more dresser 
space, and the stateroom—give me a pencil.” 


A hour later Anne looked up. The tea things had been pushed 
aside to make way for sketches, color cards and lists of boat 
equipment. They had fought stubbornly, compromised valiantly, 
and the afternoon was gone. 

“T must go,” Anne said, regretfully. ‘Hasn’t it been fun?” 

“T thought I’d dreamed all the things that could be dreamed 
about this boat,’’ Jimmie said, slowly, “but you’ve opened my 
eyes to a lot. Funny how one person But say! you’re 
coming down again?” 

Anne had not thought quite that far ahead. It had been a 
whim that had brought her down there, and a memory of happy 
days on sparkling waters and nights in mountain-hemmed coves. 











The Farm Journal 


“Marine architects always make inspections,’ Jimmie urged. 
“I’m here every Saturday afternoon and Sunday, and this week 
I'll work evenings to have something for you to inspect if you come 
down Saturday.” 

“I’m not sure I can—— 

“Sunday then,” and she promised. 

They walked along the pier together. Boats came and went, 
nosing in to their moorings after short trips, or sliding out, pen- 
nants flying, on their way to the Sound. “TI love it!’ she cried, 
joyously. 

They halted before a string of small craft morosely huddled 
against a float. Anne stared at their battered sides and decks. 
Brass was tarnished, paint peeling, deck seams open, canopies 
torn. Neglect on the water takes quick advantage of age’s weak- 
ness. Once they had fought the sea valiantly, and now they 
stood like tired, faithful animals awaiting the end. 

“It’s wrong,” she protested with sudden passion, 
“to leave them like this after the years they’ve served! 
I'd like to take them out, every one, out past Cape 
Flattery, and give them a decent burial at sea.” 

“You've got it!’ Jimmie exclaimed. “You ought to 
have a boat again. Funny! They’re just wood and 
iron an’ copper and paint—dead things. But they’re 
alive, and they’re brave, and we love them.” 

Before she started her car, Anne glanced back 
through the vivid yellow entrance to the craft huddled 
beyond on the blue lake. A huge sign proclaimed 
“Moorings and Boats for Sale,’’ but to her it meant 
something else. Like Alice, she had stepped into 
another realm, had escaped, not through a looking- 
glass, but into a world of fascination and adventure, a 
world endeared by memories, and something more. 


” 


NNE found sufficient excuses for boarding the Lassie shortly 

after noon on Saturday. 

“But you said Sunday!” Jimmie exclaimed when he saw her. 

“Even for that, I won’t leave,”’ she laughed. ‘‘And see! I’m 
protected from paint hurlers.” 

Perhaps she didn’t appear sailorlike in the khaki cover-all suit, 
but she did look like a competent, energetic workman, and, 
Jimmie thought, extraordinarily easy to look at. Yet he said 
severely: 

“Naval architects never work.” 

“This one does,” Anne laughed, delightedly. “Think I’m 
going to let any one interpret my dream of that stateroom? I 
must brush them on myself—sea green and buttercup vellow! 
Sunlight and the color of the sea! For six gorgeous weeks this 
summer you'll waken to them each morning, and to the sound of 
water going plop! plop! against the hull, and to the reflections of 
little waves dancing along your deck beams. Oh, there’s nothing 
in the world like it, is there, Jimmie?”’ 

Her voice sang, her spirit swept his up and out. He gulped, and 
blinked, and then a matter-of-fact young woman remarked: 

“T’ve thought of a place for your extra blankets. Under the 
starboard berth. It’s waste space now.”’ 

Jimmie whistled uncertainly. ‘Hardwood is beyond me,” he 
said as he eyed the berth. ‘‘It’ll take a day—at carpenter’s wages.” 


UT the next Saturday it was there, as was everything Anne 

suggested, in the weeks that the Lassie was painted and 
lockered and equipped to a state of perfection that aroused the 
envy of every boat-owner at the moorings. 

Anne enjoyed their neighborly inspections even more than did 
Jimmie. Not only did they proclaim her a regular and accepted 
member of the community, but she loved the admiring comments 
on what had been achieved by ingenuity and hard work in lieu 
of money. 

“Up here we'll have cans, push-top ones,’’ Anne explained to 
Mrs. Hart, the third Saturday. ‘I’m going to paint them, with 
dolphins and fish and waving kelp on the sides. But the china!”’ 
She looked at the dreary assortment of heavy porcelain. “I saw 
a set the other day, exactly the right——” 

“Hey!” and Jimmie’s tousled head was thrust into the galley. 
“Every time you women come in she thinks of new ways to spend 
my money.” 

Later he became more earnest on the subject. With pencil 
poised over a sheet of figures, he stared at her across the table. 

“I’m sorry, Anne, but I’ve got to stop somewhere. Five hundred 
was all I allowed the Lassie this spring. Can’t cripple the 
business. It’s beginning to have a future, after the five years 
I’ve dry-nursed it.” The taut lines about his mouth told her 
what those years must have been... “I’ve got to buy new ground 
tackle, and, next to the motor, that’s the most important thing 
on a boat.” 

His eyes were pleading that she understand the pain of his denial. 

“Oh, very well,’ Anne replied, lightly. [Continued on page 23 
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Success is a combination of 


right feed and wise handling 








F you ask the ex-turkey-raiser how to raise 
turkeys, he will be likely to describe the 
methods which once brought good results 
for him, and then conclude with a state- 
ment something like this: 

“But I don’t have the good results with turkeys 
that I used to.”’ 

Good results are possible, however, provided good 
chick rations, along with proper methods of handling 
the poults, are used. The experiences of Corn Belt 
farmers in the last few years, as well as tests at experi- 
ment stations, show that turkeys can be reared success- 
fully. The more-important details of a successful 
method of raising turkeys are here outlined: 

A dry, warm hover at night and during the day 
for the early brooding period. When hens are used 
for brooding the poults, a dry, roomy coop with 
sufficient light to permit confinement and feeding 
during the day, when weather is stormy, should be 
provided. 

The range should be restricted for the first 
three or four weeks, but of sufficient size to pro- 
vide green feed for the flock. Turkeys that get 
wet and chilled during the first few weeks of 
brooding are very likely to die. 

If the flock of poults is large enough to brood 
in a colony house—say from 50 to 200 poults— 
use the same kind of brooder that is used for chicks. The use 
of a brooder and brooder-house enables the caretaker to keep the 
poults on clean ground and away from the source of blackhead 
infection. The temperature at the outer edge of the hover should 
be 100° F. for the first and possibly the second week. Reduce 
the temperature gradually, using growth of poults and outside 
weather conditions as your guide. 


Chick Rations for Poults 


GOOD chick ration fed the same as it would be fed to chickens 

is the second essential point. Thisration should be fed through- 

out the growing period, until the poults are ready for finishing 
for market. 

A ration for poults that has given good results here at the 
Purdue Station is made of the following feeds: Forty-two pounds 
ground yellow corn, 15 pounds wheat bran, 15 pounds wheat 
middlings, 15 pounds meat scrap (50 per cent protein), 6 pounds 
dried buttermilk, 3 pounds alfalfa meal, 1'4 pounds bonemeal, 
This ration is kept before the poults from the 
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4 pound salt. 
time they are placed in 
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URKEY 
drooding 


It is not necessary to feed liquid milk, oyster- 
shell, ground bone or grit when using this ration. 

This ration has given good results where 
the poults were confined to a small pen, 
with a sun-parlor outside for direct sunlight, 
until ready for market. 

Where chick rations are used that are 
made of a grain-and-mash mixture, it is 
usually recommended that liquid milk be 
kept constantly before the poults. This should 
be fed to secure the best growth. Feed these 
rations in the same way you would feed chickens. 


Free Range Not Essential 


HE third point to consider is range and shelter. 
Although many turkey-raisers believe in free 
range and limited feeding during the late summer 
and early fall, this practise is being replaced with 
much better results by the use of a limited range 
or entire confinement and regular feeding during 





‘By the summer and fall. 


F. D. BROOKS 


Purdue Experiment Station 


The turkeys which are underfed or poorly 
nourished during late summer and early fall can 
not be expected to grow so fast nor resist disease 
so well as those which have access to a good 
ration at all times, that meets their requirements 
for growth and development. Where turkeys are kept on a 
limited range and given a shelter to roost in at night, there is 
little chance of loss from severe storms, rodents or dogs, any of 
which may cause a heavy loss under free-range conditions. 

A range system that has proved very satisfactory consists of 
four separate yards big enough to keep a good sod or forage crop 
growing throughout the season. The house or shelter is placed 
at the intersection of the four division fences, each of which may 
be attached to a corner of the house. An exit for the turkeys is 
provided to each yard, and the turkeys are changed from one 
yard to another every week or ten days. 

A five-foot woven-wire poultry- or cattle-fence will keep the 
turkeys confined if one wing is clipped as soon as the birds begin 
to fly over the fence. A strand of barbed wire at the bottom and 
two at the top of this fence will give protection from dogs in most 
localities. 

The ordinary 10 x 12-foot colony house will provide ample 
room for 200 young poults during the brooding period, when heat 
must be supplied. When poults are from six to eight weeks 
old, more houses will 








the brooder until they are 
ready for market. Dur- 
ing the first few days of 
brooding, paper pie-plates 
make excellent feeders 
for this mash. After the 
second or third day, 
wooden troughs are placed 
in the pens. The bottom 
is made of 1 x 6-inch 
board and the sides of 
1 x 4-inch board. Each 
trough is about three feet 
long. When the poults 
are feeding freely from 
these troughs, the pie- 
plates are removed. 

After the second week, 
a 1 x 2-inch strip is sus- 
pended over the middle 
of the trough, to keep the 
birds from getting in the 
trough and soiling the 
feed. 

Water is kept before 
the poults all the time. 

















WHO SAID TURKEYS NEED RANGE? 


Bourbon Red poults, hatched in June in an incubator, reared in confinement, and given 
a standard poultry ration. These birds are five old. 
scales, weighed almost eleven pounds when 19 weeks 


have to be provided if 
the poults are to be kept 
inside at night, or if the 
range is not considered 
safe for temporary roost- 
ing perches set three feet 
off the ground. At four 
or five months of age, - 
from 50 to 60 poults will 
be a houseful—and will 
be until marketing time. 

Sanitation on the range 
and in the shelter at all 
times is the best insur- 
ance agajnst loss from 
blackhead and other dis- 
eases. Frequent cleaning 
of litter from the house, 
resting part of the range 
at intervals during the 
summer and fall, and a 
constant growth of some 
forage crop throughout 
the entire season meet 
the requirement for sani- 
tation. 








One of he paien, topping the 
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Crop-Lisease ( “ARRIERS 


Brand-new knowledge that makes weed-killing more important than ever 
> 





em) «= 0—RAPPED up in the experi- 

{ ¢ | ence of Ralph Kemp, Tip- 

f ton, Ind., is some brand- 

LY / new scientific knowledge 

: But first of all let me tell 
you about his experience. 

Ralph grows tomatoes—is a former 
president of the Indiana Canners’ Associa- 
tion. And the experience that I refer to is 
this: He was able to secure control of 
tomato mosaic by getting rid of two com- 
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The perennial ground-cherry 


eases—that’s the reason for these troubles. 

‘What is a virus?” you ask. 

The easiest answer is to say that a plant 
virus is a disease of the sap, and that it is 
highly contagious, like smallpox or measles 
in the human family. 

After scientists found that viruses were 
at the heart of cucumber, melon and tomato 
trouble, the next step was to find how the 








mon weeds growing within the plant-beds, 
and within a radius of 100 feet of the beds, 
before the tomato sprouts appeared above 
the ground. The two weeds are bull-nettle 
and the perennial wild ground-cherry 

‘But what have the weeds to do with tomato mosaic?” vou ask. 

That’s where the scientific knowledge comes in. The disease, 
tomato mosaic (as well as certain diseases of melons and of cucum- 


bers), is caused by a virus, and the virus spends the winter in the 


roots of these weeds. In spring the virus comes up into the new 
shoots of these plants and is carried by insects to the tomato 
plants. Result, tomato mosaic disease. And there’s another good 
reason for fighting weeds. 


What Is a Virus? 


MATO MOSAIC isn’t the only disease caused by a virus. 
Have your melons ever become runty and ill-flavored? Or 
have your cucumbers ever become mottled, unhealthy looking 


and covered with green warts on white background? Virus dis- 


By A. A. HANSEN 
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TOMATO MOSAIC 


The tomato plant above has mosaic dis- 
ease, caused by a virus that spends the 
winter in the roots of wild ground- 
cherry and bull-nettle (right). To control 
the disease, get rid of the weeds by using 
chemicals, or by other means 


BULL-NETTLE 


This weed (right) has roots that go down 
two feet or more. A hard weed to get rid 
of, but not eee. Try spraying the 
weeds with sodium chlorate (one pound to 
the gallon of water) when they are about 
@ foot high. Wild ground-cherry (top of 
page) can be led out following rain 
when the ground is soft 





















disease-producing sap or virus was carried 
over winter so as to attack the new crop. 
First it was shown that it was impossible 
for these trouble-making viruses to live in 
the ground. Careful tests revealed that cucumber, tomato and 
melon seeds were not at fault in spreading the disease. 

Here, indeed, was a baffling problem that remained unsolved 
for a number of years. The first hint toward its solution was the 
discovery that the leaves of certain weeds are commonly mottled 
and in other ways show signs of the same trouble that affects their 
cultivated relatives. 

When this discovery was fully investigated, it revealed some of 
the most sensational and revolutionary findings in the entire history 
of plant-disease control work. After years of tedious, tiresome 
toil on the part of a number of investigators, it was shown that 
the dangerous viruses were harbored during the winter in the 
roots of several species of weeds. 


Insects Carry the Virus 


T was also found that the disease was scattered to the crop 

plants principally through the agency of plant-lice and flea- 
beetles, in much the same manner that malaria and yellow 
fever are spread by mosquitoes. This sounds almost too fantastic 
for belief, but field tests have established the truth and the 
practical value of these strange scientific findings. 

Let us consider more fully the applications of this knowledge 
to the field tomato crop. Here the virus disease called tomato 
mosaic causes crinkled, mottled leaves, and so seriously decreases 
the yields that it is one of the most destructive of all ills to which 
tomato flesh is heir. The virus also spreads to tobacco, where 
it causes similar trouble. 

The destruction of insects which carry the 








virus to crop plants is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. It is easier to destroy the 
two weeds that act as winter resorts for the 
destructive virus. Field studies show that most 
of the trouble occurs in the plant-beds where 
the young tomatoes are raised from seed be- 
fore being transplanted into the field, and 
from this discovery has evolved the recom- 
mendation that all ground-cherries and _bull- 
nettles growing in the plant-beds and within a 
radius of 100 feet of the beds be exterminated 
before the tomato sprouts appear above 
ground. 

Growers have also found it wise to discon- 
tinue the common practise of allowing the 
plant-beds to “‘go to weeds” after transplant- 
ing time, since plant-beds kept clean all the 
year round are more apt to produce cleaner, 
healthier plants. 


Milkweed and Pokeroot, Too 


ULL-NETTLE and ground-cherry (not 
the annual variety grown in the garden, 
but the perennial kind), on account of the 
deep, running roots, are difficult weeds to 
destroy. Although digging the plants out 
bodily helps, it is hard to remove all of the 
root system, and a small piece but half an 
inch in length is enough to start a new patch. 
It is better to starve [Continued on page 61 
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eaching © VEX 
to the ( o> hild 


The best methods parents can adopt for solving 


this delicate and important problem 


‘By AUSTIN E. BURGES 


HOULD parents tell their children about sex matters? 
Or should they allow them to pick up this information 

where they can? 
This latter alternative is the one which was followed 
in the recent past, as it was a convenient way of relieving 
self-conscious parents of a somewhat unpleasant task. But there 
is a clear indication that such a plan is a very poor one, or at least 
that it will not work satisfactorily under modern social conditions. 

Now, the inherent weakness in the policy of letting children 
gather sex information from their older associates is that Nature 
has no concern for morals. Her only aim appears to be a per- 
petuation of the race. 

Many of the improper things which children do arise from 
simple curiosity. The whole world is a strange place to children, 
and they have no business but to explore it. When their explora- 
tions lead them to grief, the responsibility for the matter often 
rests on their parents, who should have informed them of the 
consequences in advance. 

Children under ten years of age, whose minds have not been 
evil companions or misguided instruction, usually 


poisoned by 
Sex has no emo- 


have only an intellectual curiosity about sex. 
tional meaning to them. In their investigations they are actuated 
by the same motive that causes a small boy to poke pieces of 
paper into the fire. They merely want to see what will happen. 
We all agree that the small boy should be informed in advance 
that such pranks are likely to cause the house to burn. Is it not 
equally clear that we should inform him in advance about sex? 
Sex has no emotional meaning to smail children and, indeed, 
it usually has small interest for them. Katie’s parents, determined 
that they would be the first to inform her as to life processes, had 
given her instruction as early as her sixth year. They scorned to 
tell her the stork story or any other subterfuge. Yet they were 
much surprised some months later to find that she had forgot- 
ten all that they had told her and held to the stork story. 
This had happened to be the first thing on the subject that 
she heard, and was much more within her intellectual grasp 
than the true facts that her parents had so carefully told her. 


Make Haste Slowly 


NFORMATION concerning 

life processes should not be 
given to children too early. Do 
not push sex instruction on them. 
They do not need to know such 
things before going to school. 
The play of children is closely 
supervised in well-organized 
schools, and there is small op- 
portunity for children to discuss 
such matters in secret. 

Impart a knowledge of sex to 
them gradually as they ask for 
it, and no faster. On each such 
occasion tell them all that you 
think they can understand, but 
stop when their interest flags or 
their understanding fails them. 
A child thus brought up will 
never regard sex as a mystery, 
nor be prompted to make ex- 
periments on his own account. 
Neither will he pay much atten- 
tion to companions bent on pre- 
senting the subject in lascivious 
terms. To all such he will prob- 
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The development of mind and body is of great importance 
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At this age children are very 
nearly sexless. The normal 
growth of mind and body 
can be fostered through 
wholesome play and 
vigorous exercise 





ably reply: ‘Mother (or Father) told me all about that long ago.” 

Children short of ten years are very nearly sexless. Physically 
and mentally, they are still much alike. So far, their chief business 
in life has been simply to grow and develop their little bodies and 
minds, and Nature has not as yet permitted them to feel even 
the first vague stirrings of sex. 


-Avoid Undue Emphasis 


EX complexes should never be inculcated in children. A family 

of my acquaintance very nearly had to stop attending motion- 
picture shows because the children would be almost sure to ask 
aloud each time the hero embraced the heroine: ‘“‘Mama, are 
they married?” These parents, in their anxiety to impress their 
children with the proper ideas of conduct between men and 
women, had unwittingly built up in them sex complexes. 

If, then, it is wise for parents to impart sex information to 
their children and not leave that duty to more eager but less 
tactful instructors, how should the parents go about the matter? 
Some parents, thinking it best to lead 
up to the matter gradually, have begun 
by teaching their children about repro- 
duction in flowers and then in birds. 
Experience has shown this to be not 
always satisfactory. Nor is that strange, 
for such a method of approach 
involves a degree of generaliza- 
tion of which small children are 
not capable. 

Children. are not interested in 
biological processes. But they 
are all interested in babies. Even 
when a child is a mere toddler 
himself the sight of a smaller 
child never fails to interest him. 
“Baby! baby!” he will say, 
pointing his little finger at the 
infant, when he is scarcely more 
than a baby himself. The 
natural way to tell children 
about life processes, then, is to 
start by telling them about 
babies. 

Most. often, children make 
their first observations as to the 
origin of life by watching the 
hatching of chickens. Some- 
times it will be birds that they 
first notice. Advantage should 
be taken of such occasions, by 
telling them all that they seem 
capable of learning at the time. 
When later they seek exact in- 
formation as to where babies 
come from, they may be told 
that babies, [Continued on page 35 
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The (jreat Situation 


III 
ALENTINE MORISSEY searched her memory for the 
pale, well-featured face of this youngish, fattish man at 
the next table. 
Had she ever seen his picture in connection with the 
Gaynor affair at the time of the big sensation? She 
thought not, was almost sure not, for she had a good memory for 
faces. i 

In a moment, however, ex-Governor Gaynor spoke a name, 
and then Val remembered. 

“Oh, yes!’’ she reminded herself; “Stanley. That was the private 
secretary who was supposed to be so 
devoted. Herbert Stanley, I think 
it was. Some people said he was in 
love with Mrs. Gaynor, and won- 


Part Il— “By 


portrait of her in the Sunday edition of a New York paper, and 
another later in a fashion magazine, wearing a necklace of scarabs. 

It made a good “feature’’—how she had bought some marvelous 
scarabs, quite historic, from a “harem lady” in Cairo. And 
afterward, in the midst of the troubles, Val remembered she had 
thought: ‘The money that woman has made him spend on her 
for scarabs and things!” 

The young man’s voice recalled Val. ‘Says she’s happier 
than she’s ever been in her life,” he said. “Would you like to 
see the paragraph?” 

It was the Gazette interview, then, thought the girl. 

“No, thanks, Stanley,’’ answered 
Gaynor. “I’m glad she’s happy.” 

“Almighty few men in your place 
would be glad.” 

“T could never hate a woman I’d 


dered why he stayed on after the 
great flare-up, and the divorce and ALICE M. \X/ ILLIAMSON once cared for,’’ Gaynor said. ‘Be- 
sides, I have no reason to hate—Mrs. 


all that. Just like Jim Gaynor’s 


loyalty to keep him. But if thisis [[lustrated by CONRAD J. LINKE 


Stanley he doesn’t somehow look a 

man who would sacrifice himself for 

friendship in any way. He’s got a selfish face, though not bad- 
looking. And his eyes turn up a wee bit at the corners, as if he 
might have had a Chinese great-great-grandfather. It gives him 
almost an air of slyness.”’ 

It was an interesting face, Val thought. She sometimes played 
a game with herself, mentally noting the color of people’s hair 
and eyes, details of their features and clothes. 

She noticed now almost mechanically the young man’s plump 
hands. They were employed in lighting a cigarette with a little 
gold lighter such as women give for presents. They were per- 
fectly shaped and perfectly kept, except for an ineradicable stain 
of tobacco which showed that the man and a cigarette were seldom 
apart. There were dimples where most men have knuckles, and 
on the smallest finger of the left hand was a beautiful scarab ring, 
a beetle carved from a turquoise. 

“Now, how did I know what it is?” Val asked herself. ‘‘What 
do I know about scarabs?”’ 

The Egyptian trip, to be sure! Mrs. Gaynor had gone to Egypt 
the winter before the scandal broke. There had been a large 


Barstow or her husband.” 

“You’re—you’re too—sweet and 
forgiving,” Stanley said, sourly. 

The ex-governor was silent. He lifted his eyes and they seemed 
to be gazing at something miles away. Perhaps he saw Lilian 
and Ben Barstow in the Links Hotel together at Marltap-on-Sea, 
far off in that state which had repudiated him. 


AL, fascinated, couldn’t withdraw her eyes from his face, 

and he must have felt her look, as he had felt it before. The 
gaze came back from its distance and, for the second time that 
evening, his eyes and Valentine Morissey’s met. 

And then, for the first time, the girl told herself the truth. ‘I’m 
in love with him!” she said to herself. 

Yes, that was it; that was what her hero- and martyr-worship 
had meant to her for a long time. It was wonderful to be in love 
with this man. 

Jim Gaynor’s eyes had not turnedaway. “You are a charming 
child!’ his look said. ‘But you have rather disturbing eyes. I 
wonder why you stare at me like that, you little owl?” 

“Oh, if he knew—and about today! And about my story!” she 
thought. 
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The ex-governor 
rose and handed 
her her bag 





She felt she was 
blushing—a _hot, 
painful blush which 
made her feel fool- 
ish. “I’d_ better 
go!”’ she told her- 
self, and got up, 
hating to leave the 
room while Gaynor 
was still there, yet 
feeling that she 
would hate - still 
worse to have him 
be the first to move, 
as if he wanted to 
get away from her. 

Whether she 
dropped her little 
bag (almost too 
humble to call a 
vanity bag) en- 
tirely by accident, 
or not, she was too 
excited to be quite 
sure herself. Ini any 
case, as she rose it 
popped out of her 
lap. The younger 
man made a half- 
hearted gesture to- 
ward retrieving it, 
but the ex-governor 
acted more quickly. Not only did he pick up the dropped bag, 
but he rose and handed it to the girl as if she had been a princess, 
instead of a little nobody in a twice-dyed frock. 

“Oh, thank you, Governor Gaynor!” she stammered, the name 
falling from her lips before she could hold it back. 

He looked surprised for an instant, then smiled very kindly, 
and the incident should have been over. But the waiter who had 
served Val’s small dinner came hurrying up. 

“Will you sign the check, Madam, please?” he asked, displaying 
a bill and eying the young woman who had the air of hurrying 
away, as if he thought this might be a case for suspicion. 

“Oh, I forgot!’ gasped Val, much mortified. She caught a 
half-contemptuous twinkle in the eyes of Stanley, and knew he 
was thinking: ‘The girl thinks she’s in an 
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How that horrid fat young man must have laughed—for, of 
course, he hadn’t missed the transaction. 

“Little gold-digger!”’ he had probably said. But what would 
Jim Gaynor have answered? Would he have shrugged his shoul- 
ders in good-natured contempt, or would he have defended her? 
The girl would have given a great deal to know; but there was no 
time to think. She ran out to the elevator, and when it had de- 
posited her in the hall on the ground floor, she hurried back to the 
restaurant. Gaynor and Stanley had gone. 

Then she went to the desk. Had Governor—had Mr. Gaynor 
gone to his room? Would some one please call him? It was 
very important! 

“Mr. Gaynor doesn’t answer,” she was told. And further 
inquiries elicited the information that Mr. Gaynor had been seen 
going out with his secretary, Mr. Stanley. 

“T’ll write a note,” Val said, and did so, but with difficulty, 
because she hardly knew how to address him. She tore up two or 
three sheets of expensive hotel paper, and, at last, though not 
satisfied, let one of her efforts stand. 

“T was so ashamed when I found I’d forgotten to give you the 
five dollars,” she wrote, “that I rushed downstairs and looked 
everywhere for you, but you had gone. Will you, please, let me 
have a line or a word over the phone to say you have received 
this? I shall wait up till I hear, for I couldn’t sleep without 
knowing, no matter how late you may come in.” 

She signed herself ‘Yours very truly, Valentine Morissey.” 

How stiff the formal words looked! 


A’ twelve o’clock her phone rang and she started up from the 

bed, where she had been reading, and caught up the receiver. 
“Is this Miss Morissey?” a voice asked—a voice which, after 

hearing it once, already she would have recognized anywhere. 

““Yes,”’ she answered; ‘‘and you’re Governor Gaynor?” 

“Plain Mister,” he said; “Jim Gaynor. I’ve just come in and 
found your note. You shouldn’t have worried. Of course I knew 
it was an oversight—and such a trifle! Now will you tell me how 
you happen to know my name? Have we ever met before? There 
was something about your face—yet, no, you’re too young to 
have seen me when I was in public life.” 

“I’m not so young as all that!’ Val laughed, suddenly very 
happy. “I come from your state and—and—” (she sought for 
words which would tell him something of what she felt for him 
without being fulsome) ‘I’m your friend.” 

“Then we have met?”’ he asked, and his voice sounded as if he 
were really interested. 

“T—know you very well,” the girl faltered. “Didn’t I just 
say—but I didn’t mean to be presumptious or forward—that 
I’m a friend of yours?” 

“It’s neither presumptious nor forward,” Gaynor replied. “I 
haven’t many friends. Early tomorrow morning I leave New 
York on business, but when I come back— 
how long are you staying, Miss Morissey?”’ 








American-plan boarding-house!” 
Val wrote her name and then had to be 


prompted: 
“The number of your room, if you please, 


Scrawling this, she had time to remember 
that one gave tips to hotel waiters. She 
opened the bag and pulled out a purse. In 
it there was nothing between five dollars 
and ten cents! She remembered she had 
given almost her last change to the bell-boy 
who took her to her room. 

Could one, dared one, ask a waiter for 
change? 

Probably, if she did, he would say he had 


Governor Gaynor. 


“May I change that five-dollar bill for 
you?” asked Gaynor, as if the fact that 
she knew his name established something 


known young man. 





The Story So Far 


999 Miss Valentine Morissey, working for her 
Madam‘ step-uncle on the Marlton Gazette, lost 
her job when she refused to interview 
Mrs. Barstow, the divorced wife of ex- 


But Val cares little; she has just sold her 
first successful story for a thousand dol- 
lars, and with this money she has gone to 
New York to win fame and fortune. 

Her story, as it happens, is based largely 
on the life of Governor Gaynor and the 
actress-wife who divorced him after he re- 
signed his position under serious charges. 
Val is the more excited when she goes in 
none to dinner in the New York hotel on the 
: evening of her arrival, and sees at the 
next table Gaynor himself—with an un- 


“Oh, indefinitely,”’ the girl exclaimed. 

“Good!” he said. “Then I hope you'll 
let me see you some day when I come back, 
a few weeks from now, and that you'll 
remind me of that first meeting of ours. 
You must have been a child. I’m grateful 
to you for remembering me.” 

The words gave Val a pang at the heart. 
He, grateful to her! The lion grateful to 
the mouse! 

“T’ll be looking forward to your coming 
back,”’ she said. ‘“Good-by!’’ And then, 
though she would have liked nothing better 
than to prolong the conversation, she hung 
up the receiver. She mustn’t let him find 
her a bore! 

It would be hard to tell about that “first 
meeting,’’ if he remembered to ask; for she 

















would have to explain that she’d been his 





like an acquaintance between them. 

Without waiting for an answer, he handed 
her four dollar bills and two fifty-cent pieces. By the way he 
emphasized the giving of the coins, Val knew that he meant her 
to understand “fifty cents will be the right tip.” 

She accepted the hint and laid one of the silver pieces on her 
table. Then, with a bow, and a grateful murmur to the ex- 
governor, she passed the two men, both of them now on their 


feet in her honor. 
IV 


ND it was not until, in a delicious panic over all that had 
happened, she had shut herself into her pink and white room, 
that the girl made a blood-curdling discovery. The five-dollar 
bill was still in her hand! She had taken Gaynor’s money without 


repaying him. 


friend without the usual formalities—that 
she’d seen him for the first time at the Hotel St. Maurice. 
But perhaps he wouldn’t remember to ask. She’d be lucky 
if he even remembered her existence when he returned. But 
what a wonderful night this had been. The best of her whole 


life. 


AL felt no wish to sleep. She lay looking out of her open 
window through which the lights of New York shone, and to 
which, even at that height, the steady muffled roar of the metropolis 
rose. And she thought not only of Jim Gaynor, but a great deal 
about Jim Gaynor’s divorced wife, now Mrs. Ben Barstow, and 
about the fattish, youngish Stanley, with his slanted eyes. 
That scarab! How had he got that scarab? 
Of course, anybody who can afford and (Continued on page 38 












The design 
onthe shade 
matches the 
design on 


F you would like to put a refreshing note into some of 
( your rooms, there is nothing that can help more than 
new lamp-shades. And if any room in your home lacks 

( ’ ~ the charm of a lamp, by all means supply one. 

Aside from its use, a graceful lamp, with a shade 
that is decorated to harmonize with the rest of the furnishing, 
can bring a most gratifying atmosphere. A lamp can be just as 
pleasing as it is useful. 

Think of any room with which you are familiar, and try to 
picture the soft glow of charming new shades for the lamps 
cozy, restful lighting that you can easily regulate by decorating 
the shades yourself. 

It is easy, and pleasant, and inexpensive to do this, for the 
new lamp-shades come all ready for decorating, and by a method 
called “scissor painting,’’ any one who has ever cut out paper 
dolls can easily apply beautiful de- 
signs. 

You do not need to have a knowl- 
edge of painting or drawing to apply 
designs such as are shown in the 
illustrations on this page. And 
besides these, there are hundreds of 
other designs from which you can 
make selection, and many hundreds 
of ways of combining the various 
motifs in any manner you prefer. 

“Scissor painting” means only cut- 
ting designs from decorated crépe 
paper, applying them over the 
parchment-paper shades, and then 
finishing with sealing-wax paint. Be- 
cause of the transparency of the 
paper, and the effect of this wax 
paint over it, only the colors and the 
outlines are distinct when finished, 
so that the effect is quite like a 
beautiful painting. 


Decorating the Shade 


HERE are several types of lamp- 

shades from which to choose. The 
type of room and your personal 
taste will govern the choice. But 
whether you prefer the pleated 
shades, the paneled or straight ones, 
the work of decorating is the same. 

Select your design, and the color 
of sealing-wax corresponding to the 
colors in the designs, or a harmonizing 
color, if you prefer. This is to tint 
the background. For example, the 
color for the background for the 





‘Decorating 
amp- 
HADES 


Scissors, glue and sealing-u "ax 
will enable you to achieve 
beautiful effects at home 
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Pleated 
shades are 
effective for 
use on table 
lamps 


yellow, and the background in the pleated shade is a pink-tinted 
tan. 

If you wish the background to have the natural parchment 
effect, then only a coat of transparent amber sealing-wax paint is 
necessary. In any event, however, the first coat should always 
be of the transparent amber wax. 

To make the designs in the pattern stand out very distinctly, 
these may also be touched up with corresponding colors of sealing- 
wax paint. For example, a more-brilliant yellow center can be 
supplied to the pond-lily by a daub of this paint in yellow. 


Making the Paint 


O make sealing-wax paint, use a separate covered container for 

Small cold-cream or mayonnaise jars are con- 

Break the wax into small pieces, cover 
with denatured alcohol, make air- 
tight, and allow it to stand until 
dissolved, usually 24 hours. The 
paint should be about the consistency 
of sirup. If too thick, add more 
alcohol; if too thin, remove the cover 
so that some of the alcohol can 
evaporate. 

If you choose a pleated shade, 
stretch it out flat on a board and 
fasten it with thumb-tacks. Then 
brush the entire shade with a thin 
solution of transparent amber wax. 
When dry, brush over the shade, 
where the design will be, with glue, 
and fasten the cut-out in place. 
Use a piece of tissue-paper over the 
design so the fingers will not come in 
direct contact with the colored 
crépe paper. 

When a colored background is 
desired, saturate a piece of cheese- 
cloth with alcohol, then dip it into 
the colored paint and rub it over the 
part of the shade that is exposed, but 
not over the design. Several colors 
may be blended in this way until 
the desired effect is obtained. If a 
deeper or brighter coloring is desired, 
you can tint both sides of the lamp- 
shade. 

To make the colors in the design 
more vivid, apply the corresponding 
colors, in the wax paint, with a small 
brush. When the surface is entirely 
dry, apply a finishing coat of thick 
amber sealing-wax paint to the entire 


each color. 
venient for the purpose. 








pond-lily design was tinted a pale 





Would you care to know more about decorating lamp-shades by this method? 
a variety of designs will be mailed for 10 cents. Send coin or stamps to Household Service, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Above, a pond-lily design; below, an Oriental motif 


outside surface. 


A packet with special instructions for making | 
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150 years ago the army of the “American States” was breaking camp for its next campaign 


HIS June, an airplane, 
winging across the steep, 
wooded hills at Valley 
Forge, now faintly pink with azalea and mountain- 
laurel, or following the winding stream in its deep 
valley by the site of the forge that gave the place its name, will 
see the scene restored substantially to what it was 150 years ago. 

Sweeping lower, it may circle over the quaint stone Head- 
quarters House, where waves the flag of 13 stars, and where just 
a century and a half ago, Washington, as commander-in-chief, 
sounded to a doubting world the clear note of faith. 

Up the old Gulph Road marched the gaunt and desperately 
tired Continentals on December 19, 1777. Beardless striplings 
trudged along its frozen length, leaving tragic scarlet tracks. A 
beaten army, they looked about them at the lofty hills, and knew 
that the camp was well chosen and suited for defense. 

Six months later, back over part of this same road at break of 

























gawn poured the advance guard of the American army, morale 
restored, to hustle their retreating foe across New Jersey. But 
what a six months it had been! 


ONDER, high up among the rhododendron and oak, a rough 
log hut or two are seen—reproductions of those shelters hastily 
erected in that bitter December. Prizes of $12 were offered to 
the parties from each regiment finishing their huts in the best 
fashion, quickest time. When complete, 14 by 16 feet, the chinks 
stuffed with mud and straw, many of the slopes were stripped of 
timber. 
Low, indistinct ridges, zigzagging along the slopes, mark the 





MARION FAIRFIELD NICKELL 


earthworks hurriedly thrown up, but 
never needed. 

Some of the macadamized roads 
curving through the 1,500 acres of hill and valley of the present 
state park, follow these entrenchment lines. The main body 
of the little army of 11,000 men (which included a band of Oneida 
Indians), lay in the lower ground in front of the earthworks, with 
outposts protecting them on all the roads. Here and there, 
neat green mounds appear, marking the sites of earthen “forts.” 

Their locations and their early names are fixed by a faded, 
hand-sketched map which has come down to us, made by General 
Duportail, Washington’s French chief engineer. We recognize 
Fort Huntington, otherwise known as Fort Stevens, from the 
colonial owner of the land, Fort Washington, or Fort Potts, Fort 
Moore, and the “Star Redoubt’ along the River Road, so called 
from its unusual shape. 

Country boys made up great numbers of the tattered and 


When his shivering army was safely housed in log 
huts, General Washington moved into headquarters 
in the warm but crowded Potts house—one of 
the sacred shrines of American history 











The Valley Forge 
camp-ground is as 
nearly as possible in 
the condition of os 
years 0, except for 
the well. drives 
that make all parts 
accessible to visitors 
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frost-bitten privates in buff and blue. Recruited for six months 
or a year, the time of many was almost up. The married sol- 
diers, shivering over meager fires—the logs of which they had 
often dragged a mile or more—kept diaries, wrote letters to their 
womenfolk on how to keep the farm work going, got leaves of 
absence when they could. Only personal loyalty to Washington 
kept numbers from deserting. 

The officers had somewhat better accommodations, since it was 
possible for a few to be quartered on neighboring farms 

In Jonn Havard’s sturdy old farmhouse General Knox stayed 
in a green meadow along the creek, just before the stream plunges 
down between the hills on its way tothe river. Here, in this very 
house, the general’s grandson, the late U. S. Senator Philander 
C. Knox, had his home. 

Not far away is the fine old farm where young Lafay: 
quarters. General Maxwell was at John Brown’s; General Sulli- 
van, he who built the famous bridge across the Schuylkill, stayed 
at Thomas Walter’s. Generals Muhlenburg and Wheedon were at 
Mordecai Moore’s; Huntington was at Zachary Davis’s farm; 
Varnum on David Stevens’s place, in whose low-raftered room 
courts-martial were held. As the volunteer officers from Europe 
arrived—De Kalb, Pulaski, Kosciusko, Duloysen—room for them 
was found. 

Every one knows the story of how Washington lived, the snow 
unusually deep, pelted with sleet and storms, in a tent of light- 
weight homespun linen, until his men had shelter. Isaac Potts, 
farmer and iron-master, owner of the forge, pondering the changes 
in his quiet valley, came upon the great general kneeling in the 
snow in prayer. Thereupon he invited the general to use his 
modest home, and sought the approval of his wife 


tte had 


HE same stars, now as then, shine down on this simple house, 

where it stands along the creek near its mouth, prote: 
the towering hills where the army lay. Washington came 
on Christmas Day, attended by young Hamilton as aide, and 
Orderly Caleb Gibbs. The old house, carefully restored to its 
old-time appearance, gives a quaint atmosphere of colonial charm, 
with its white-picket fence, its pent, its solid white-painted shutters. 

Inside are the same old floors on which Martha Washington 
stepped when she arrived on horse in early February to be with 
her illustrious husband. Adjoining the house a rough cabin was 
thrown up, for extra dining-room space. 


nto it 
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In Headquarters House we still see the same old window-seat 
where the general concealed important documents; the same 
historic chamber where councils of war were held—intrigue fought 

black depression steadfastly held at bay. The building is now 
kept illuminated at night—a symbol of constant light, of con- 
stant strength. 

A little way to the right, on a bleak, wind-swept hill commanding 
the river and the River Road, was stationed Washington’s Life 
Guard—all native-born Americans. 

At the crossroads to the left, where the Gulph Road crosses 
the creek, stood a roadside inn whose great ovens were taken 


over for army use. 


HERE was native ill-will to be fought, too, as when Tory 

farmers would sometimes try to pass with produce to be 
exchanged in the city for ready English gold. We can still see the 
white stretch of another road up which, one happy day, six Con- 
estoga wagons rolled—filled full of clothing for the men. A 
patriot woman drove each one. 

But at another point in the ce ip was a kind of trading post, 
to which friendly farmers woul. steal through the woods and 
across the fields, or ferry across the river, with grain and poultry 
for the hungry troops. High-hearted champions of liberty they 
must have been, for all they received in return was Continental 
paper money, depreciated almost to worthlessness. 

Indeed, the quartermaster’s department had broken com- 
pletely down. Cattle destined for the camp often reached the 
British in Philadelphia instead. Stores were dumped outside the 
lines, and never found till spring. A cry went up for salt. meat 

for vinegar—for green food. 

“Three days successively, we have been destitute of bread. 
Two days we have been entirely without meat,’’ Washington wrote 


Congress, once. 

Neighboring towns were overrun with sick and starving men. 
Herbs were lacking for medicines. Out of 40 members of John 
Marshall's Virginia regiment, only three survived. Clothing, 
blankets—all were gone. On February 1, 1778, 3,989 men were 
unfit for duty for want of shoes. 


N' )T all the camp was hilly. A level portion was found for a 
parade ground, and when the snow was gone, those dis- 
organized men that could appear, came [Continued on page 51 









































This airplane picture shows why Washington’s engineers picked Valley Forge for a defensive winter camp. Here a high range 


hills, the northern boundary of the fertile Chester Valley, ends at the Schuylkill River. Valley Creek winds down to the river 


of 
between the hills, and beyond the far ridge, 18 miles away, the British army enjoyed its winter rest in Philadelphia. 


The 


arrows mark the Headquarters House, in the clump of trees near the river, and the observatory on the high crest of Mount Joy 
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“ Take V9 seconds reading time 


to discover this extra helper ! 








But other dirt clings tight—for instance, on edges of cuffs and collars. 
That’s the greasy dirt. You must break its grip to get it out. 
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One way to break its grip is to rub... r . rub until it’s loosened. 


a 


But the easy way is to use this extra help ome. Fels-Naptha, which is good golden soap with 
plenty of naptha worked into it by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha is the safe, gentle 
cleanser used to cut grease in “dry cleaning”. The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the stubborn 
dirt. The soap washes it away. Together they give you extra help that lessens hard rubbing. 








Yes—Fels-Naptha washes everything washable, light or heavy, any way you want to wash and in 
water of any temperature. It leaves the wash clean and fresh. And it is gentle to your hands. 
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Grocers like to sell Fels-Naptha because they know it does all we say it will. Try it and see. 
Try it for weekly housecleaning, too. But by all means, try it. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 









© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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~~, NE of the best dairy-farmers I 

6 know believes that the extra 
labor involved in capping and 

cocking to secure pea-green al- 

falfa hay is not justified. His aim 

is to get the most palatable hay with the 
least possible labor regardless of color. His 
method is to cut early to avoid coarseness 
and lodging. After it is partly wilted, 
though the underside of heavy bunches 
may still be partly green, it is raked with 
side-delivery rake. In two or three hours 
it is placed in the barn mows to a depth 
of not over ten feet at a cutting. Great 
care is taken to put the hay in evenly. If 
put in bunches, the hay will overheat and 
spoil. Every single load is spread quite 
thin. It is not disturbed when heating takes 
place, and there is no danger from spon- 
taneous combustion if free from rain and 
dew when hauled. W. A. F. 


Cutting and Some folks tell me they 
Curing Sudan have trouble curing sudan 

grass if a rainy spell comes 
at the wrong time. I overcome this trouble 
by cutting the sudan with a binder, as 
though it were grain. When carefully built 
into shocks of ten or twelve sheaves, it cures 
in fine shape. The sudan should be bound 
just about the time the seed heads are 
pushing up through the leaves. This in- 
sures sweet, tender hay, and there is no 
waste. It takes between five and _ six 
pounds of twine to the acre to bind sudan, 
but the extra expense is more than offset 
by the extra quality, and the assurance of 
not losing your hay, to say nothing of the 
ease with which the sudan is handled in 
sheaves. If a four-day rain sets in with 
mowed sudan on the ground, the 
second growth will come up 
through so quickly that the first 


—— 


Timely things to remember and 
interesting things to know 


of solution needed to kill disease-producing 
organisms, 


Blister- Meet Mr. Blister-Beetle. His 
Beetles Sunday name 
is Epicauta 
lemniscata—but we'll 
not hold his name 
against him. He prob- 
ably didn’t choose it. 
Ever see this fellow eat- 
ing the leaves of your 
beets, or Swiss chard, or 
potatoes? I have—and 
how he eats! His appe- 
tite runs to soybeans, 
clover, beans and corn, 
too. One thing the blister-beetles don’t 
like is to have their food dusted with that 
comparatively new ma- 

A terial, sodium fluosili- 

cate. Funny how that 
stuff works. It tickles 
Mr. Beetle’s feet, and 
when he rakes his feet 
through his mouth to 
remove the irritating 
material, he gets a dose 
that kills him. The 
Cucumber-beetle new insecticide is not 
too new to be on the 

market, so if the striped blister-beetle (tan 
colored with black stripes) or his black 
brother bothers your crops, get some 
sodium fluosilicate and go after him. There 





Blister-beetle 
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Season 


are other insecticides on the market that 
will repel this pest. Careful—don’t try to 
crush Mr. Beetle with your fingers. The 
fluid from his leg joints will raise a blister 
on your skin. So you see why this fellow is 
known as blister-beetle. As for the cucum- 
ber-beetle, there are almost as many ways 
to fight this pest as there are cucumber 
patches. Some of the commercial insecti- 
cides will do a good job of killing or repelling. 


Short-Circuit A sudden shower has left 
from Rain? many a motorist stranded 

with a stalled motor, due to 
water short-circuiting the high-tension wires 
of the engine. Fuller’s earth (almost uni- 
versally carried in the car as dusting 
powder for tubes and tire casings) sprinkled 
on the wet wires will absorb the moisture. 


Wool Profits Last year Tennessee sheep- 

growers sold 256,044 pounds 
of wool co-operatively through 26 pools at 
a saving, above what they would have re- 
ceived otherwise, of $12,202. 


Extra Acre By hitching his five horses on 
per Day the gang plow three in front 

and two behind, instead of 
using them in the old way of two in front 
and three behind, a farmer in Worth county, 
Towa, found that he was able to plow an 
extra acre each day. 


Test- A satisfactory test-weight for 
Weights farm scales, one that will remain 
sufficiently constant under vary- 
ing conditions of moisture and tempera- 
ture, can be made by filling ordinary bottles 
with shot or nails and closing them with 
corks and sealing-wax. A set 
of such weights, calibrated to 





check with the government 
standard, has varied less than 





cutting can hardly be gathered. 
Ed. Miller. 


one grain per pound during a 
two-year period. A pound con- 





Storing Plans for a sweet-po- 
Sweets tato  storage-house— 

quite a few folks have 
asked where they can be secured. 
Get a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1442 from your Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress. This 
bulletin contains plans and in- 
formation on storage. 


Stacking I was talking to a 
Grain man of Butler coun- 

ty, Ky., not long ago 
about oat stacking. He stacks 
about four or five hundred 
pounds of hay on the founda- 
tion, then begins with the oats. 
He put up a stack in this method 
and it was in pretty good shape 
after staying out over a year. 
We have tried this method and 
it is satisfactory. L.C.S. 


Treating Seed Yes, the new or- 
Potatoes ganic-mercury 

disinfectantsare 
all right for treating seed pota- 
toes. They are better than the 





Our Rogues’ Gallery—IX 
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tains 7,000 grains, so you can 
see that is pretty accurate. 


Alfalfa Vermont grew 45 
and Lime per cent more al- 

falfa in 1927 than in 
1926, and the use of lime in- 
creased 82 per cent in the same 
year. That’s just another way of 
saying that alfalfa requires lime. 


Pestered by Are moles, ants, 
Pests? cutworms, potato- 
bugs, etc., giving 
you nerve-racking days and 
sleepless nights? Too bad— 
write Topics in Season Editor. 
Weeds? Yes, send your weed 
problems along. Might as well 
send along your renewal, too, 
and a subscription for a friend. 


Painting Three coats of paint 
Pointers for new wood out- 

doors, please. Two 
should be enough on wood 
previously painted. Let each 
coat dry thoroughly before put- 





old materials, in that the treat- 
ment is instantaneous, and there 








ting on the following one. Want 
a free book on painting? We'll 








is no necessity for adding chem- 
icals to maintain the strength 





see that you get one. Stamp, 





a please. 
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The 


| IRACLE 
of MULCH PAPER 


THE CENTURIES OLD PLAGUE OF WEEDS 
IS ENDED v v THE CENTURIES OLD 
CRY FOR MAXIMUM YIELD IS ANSWERED 








He MIRACLE of Mulch Paper — 
we've called this newest principle of 
farming—the MIRACLE of Mulch Paper! 


For it IS a miracle to eliminate weeds 
and all the everlasting, time-stealing and 
back-breaking labor that weeds demand. 
It IS a miracle to increase the yield of 
varied products from 40% to 516%. It IS 
a miracle to move up the parallels of lati- 
tude, in a sense, and grow things two or 
three hundred miles further North than 
they ever grew before — grow things 
EARLIER than they ever grew before— 
and all at the expense of just so much 
MULCH PAPER. 


And yet, this Miracle of Mulch Paper 
is available for your use today — under 
the well-known brand name, Gator-Hide. 


° ° e . 


The principles of Mulch Paper are far 
beyond the experimental stage today. Its 
value is attested by statistics available to 

In everyone. Statistics that show, for exam- 
: 4 pie, an increased yield in Mulch-Paper- 
TWO TYPES grown spinach of 516% —in sweet corn 
Tyne aie ——_ of 279% —in sweet potatoes of 100% — 
ture. in tobacco, cotton, beets, summer turnips, 
18” width—300 lineal tomatoes and an almost unending variety 
yaw toast - 95.00 of other farm products. The economic 
value of Mulch Paper has been established 


36" width—300 lineal 
yards to roll - $6.00 , 

beyond all doubt. Mulch Paper is here 
to stay. 


"Weld caloare end al 
The Principles-in-Brief of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 


garden work. 
18” width—150 lineal 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by the 
International Paper Company, the world’s 


yards to roll - $3.00 
1 INTERNATIONAL 


36"width—150 lineal 
yards to roll - $6.00 


While only four rolls 
will be sold to the in- 


dividual, any combina- 
tion of four may be a 
A 




















Write 
for this 
Free Booklet 


“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” 


This booklet tells in an easily grasped way some- 
thing of the history, the development and the possi- 
bilities of Mulch Paper. Itis replete with compar- 
ative photographs of Mulch-grown and non-Mulch- 
grown products. It portrays the REAL Miracle of 
Mulch Paper. Be sure to write for it. 


INTERNATIONAL 











largest paper manufacturers, comes in 
rolls 18 inches and 36 inches wide and 
of 150 and 300 lineal yards. 

Unrolled directly over the proposed 
plant beds and anchored by soil, or other 
available material, along its free edges, 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper practically im- 
prisons all moisture in the soil and gives 
it up in the form of stimulus to plant life 
rather than in the form of evaporation 
to the sun. Mulch Paper increases the 
temperature and the consequent bacterial 
activity of the soil both by conserving 
solar heat and by decreasing the cooling 
action that ordinarily results from evap- 
oration. Planting is accomplished 
THROUGH openings made in the paper 
at suitably spaced intervals or BETWEEN 
strips of the paper. Thus, while space in 
plenty is provided for the growth of the 
plant, space is absolutely denied for the 
growth of weeds. 


Available, for the Present, 
in lots of Four Rolls Only 


The supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
is limited and, with the idea of allowing 
the greatest number of planters to test 
its possibilities, we have decided, for the 
present, to limit individual orders to four 
rolls, Mail your order at once and ship- 
ment will be made C.O. D. to any office 
of the American Express Company. Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper will be available in 
the near future, through regular dealer 
channels. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Department A10, Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 


This paper is completely covered by 
the Eckart Patents under which the 
International Paper Company has 
the rights for production and 
sale east of the Rocky Mountains. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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International Harvester Announces 


A ‘Brand-New 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
SPREADER! 


In the yard—Low, easy loading; shielded mechanism; light draft. 
CR) On the way — Narrow, for gates and doors; compact; easy pulling. y 


In the field—Shreds and spreads, wide and even, at top efficiency; 
six conveyor speeds; handy controls; roller-bearing light draft. 


' ELL, HERE’S A REALLY NEW SPREADER!” That’s the 
general comment of those who have seen the New McCormick- 
Deering in operation. It is an all-around better spreader. 


The two revolving beaters shred the manure perfectly, and the 
widespread spiral—set high Pie apo an even widespread of 
manure at all times. The machine is so light in draft that two 
horses pull it easily. The box is low, making it easy to load. 


The levers on both sides are within easy reach of the operator, 
and the driver can instantly regulate the quantity of manure to be 
spread while the machine is in operation. The left-hand lever con- 
trols the spreading mechanism, and the right-hand lever controls 
the operation of the conveyor at six different speeds. The seat swings 
forward while loading, and the narrow width of the spreader allows 
ready passage through doors and gates. 


There are eight roller bearings and seventeen Alemite (Zerk-type) 
lubrication fittings. The box is braced on each side with two steel 
braces, and the rear-end mechanism is shielded. Short-turn (so short 
as to pivot on rear wheels), tracking of the front and rear wheels, 
and many other features combine to make the New McCormick- 
Deering a simple, practical spreader for years of efficient service. 


For very good spreading, for simplified handling, for complete 
satisfaction, stop and see the New McCormick - Deering at 
the dealer’s store. Ask for a demonstration. It can’t help 
suiting you toa T. We will mail you a catalog on request. 








Showing the pulverizing and spreading mech- 
anism, the low, easily loaded box, and the 
shields over the moving parts. 


The New McCormick-Deering will easily turn 
so short as to pivot onthe rear wheels. The seat 
folds forward out of way when loading. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


ON a 
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Flower Calendar 


for June 


F foliage has matured, lift fall-planted 

bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths and 
narcissus. Thoroughly cure and _ store 
bulbs until fall. If bulbs are not to be 
removed, plant annuals among the bulbs. 

Set potted house plants in open by 
plunging pots in soil. Transplant and 
water thoroughly seedlings from fall- 
planted perennial seeds. 

Early in the month sow perennial seeds 
in beds to produce seedlings for fall trans- 
plantings. Late plantings of all annual 
flowers can be made. 

Set tender plants such as canna, salvia, 
caladium, zinnia and asters. Dahlias can 
be planted until the middle of June for 
late and exhibition blooms. Make suc- 
cession plantings of gladioli. 

Prepare window and porch boxes. Trim 
hedges and borders of beds and walks. 
Start spraying: Bordeaux mixture for 
blight, arsenate of lead for chewing in- 
sects, nicotin sulfate for aphis. Dust roses 
and lilacs with sulfur for mildew. 

Trim rambler roses and shrubs after 
first flowering. Keep flowers cut daily 
to assure free blooming. 

Keep the hoe and cultivators busy. 
Water light soil copiously. Mulch soil 
about sweet peas and perennials. Top- 
dress beds with bonemeal. Prepare sup- 
ports for climbing flowers. 
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Follow the Binder 
with the Plow 


REPARE your ground for wheat just 

as early as you can, if you are to 
expect quality crops of high yield,” is the 
advice of Henry George, Frontier county, 
Nebr., who annually grows about 400 
acres of wheat. 

Just as soon as the crop of small grain 
is harvested, Henry is on the field prepar- 
ing for the next wheat crop. He usually 
has it plowed in July, and follows the 
plow with a rotary harrow. 

In 1927, a comparison of yields on dif- 
ferent fields of wheat showed that where 
the ground was prepared early, the 
average wheat yield was 30 bushels, and 
ground plowed later yielded at the rate 
of only 23% bushels per acre. | a: AP 
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Better Soybean Hay 


THING that is of vastly greater 

importance than the extra yield of 
legume hay from use of lime is the better 
quality of hay that can be secured by 
liming. 

Take soybeans, for instance. While it 
is possible to boost the yield of hay as 
much as a ton per acre by liming, a more 
significant fact is this—the hay from the 
limed area contains perhaps 120 pounds 
more protein per ton. That is to say, a 
difference of $6 per ton in feeding value 
on the basis of protein alone. 

A great crop for the livestock farmer, 
soybeans are. For hay, soybeans should 
be cut when the beans are about half- 
grown in the pods. 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on summer spraying, thinning fruit, suc- 
cession crops for the garden, etc. Stamp, 
please. 
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The Least Import- 
ant Thing 


*Z_) Continued from page 10 


“You'll enjoy the other things that much 
more when you get them.” But she 
thought hungrily of her own quite scan- 
dalous bank balance. 

It was on this Saturday that Jimmie 
said, with unaccustomed diffidence, ‘‘You 
know, I’ve been thinking—why would it 
spoil everything if I knew who you are?” 

“Gracious goodness!” mocked Anne, 
“the boy can take an interest in something 
besides calking-oakum and _ bilge-pumps! 
Why don’t you take my license-tag num- 
ber, and look me up at the police station?” 

I did take the number, last week. Then 
I thought, no, she’ll tell me what she wants 
me to know, and tore up the paper. But 
my memory is good.” Jimmy grinned. 
“In case you don’t know it, there are 
four hundred Millers listed in the tele- 
phone directory.” 

‘“‘That’s as it should be,” said Anne. “So 
now if you'll turn your inquiring mind to 
polishing the brass-work in the cabin, I 
can give the trim its last coat of varnish.” 

“T think you stay awake nights thinking 
of things to do aboard this packet,” Jim- 
mie grumbled as he went to work. 

Anne giggled. Truth was playing such 
a strange part in their relations. In jest 
or earnest, it was spoken only to be 
scorned. She had followed his big figure 
that first day, and she did stay awake 
nights planning for the Lassie. And she 
spent days visiting marine outfitters, 
reading yachting magazines and planning 
how to achieve on little what more for- 
tunate, or unfortunate, people bought 
magnificently through a naval architect. 


N the fourth Saturday afternoon she 

adjusted the product of a week’s in- 
dustry, diminutive curtains for the port- 
holes. 

“There!” and she stroked the perky, 
ten-inch length of drapery into obedience. 
“Isn’t that blue exactly the right shade 
for the upholstery?” 

“They're great, all right.’”’ Jimmie’s 
varnish-brush poised in mid-air while he 
admired them. ‘But look here! I don’t 
want you spending your money on the 
Lassie.”’ 

“Tf I wish to buy a few yards of drapery 
for a friend of mine, I should be per- 
mitted to,’’ Anne said, severely. 

“Friend!” Jimmie echoed. “Look here, 
Anne. You may be a slave-driver, but 
I’m going to quit work long enough to 

—’ He had pushed the varnish-can to- 
ward a corner and started to his feet. 

» “The Lassie is a friend of mine,” Anne 
continued, evenly. “She and I both 
understand it.” 

“T believe you're crazier about this old 
crate than I am. If it wasn’t for her 
you’d never——” 

“T’d never have seen you at all,’”’ Anne 
finished. “If I had not been standing 
there admiring her you wouldn’t have 
banged me with a can of paint.” She 
giggled mischievously, and then added, 
“But it wasn’t just the Lassie. She re- 
minded me of another.” 

“You mean the one your father owned?” 

“No. It was only on paper. But it 
was very real to me.” Her voice trailed 
off. 

“Yes,” Jimmie prompted. 

“Now since we've become such friends 
I can share it with you. We'd even drawn 
the plans.” Her voice was far away. 
“Small like this one, so we could run it, 
and yet big enough to go to sea.” 

“Who was ‘we’?”’ 

“‘A man who liked the sea the way I 
liked it.”’ [Continued on page 43 
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Cro SED BoprEs 
and THE waggheni 





One of the first Cadillacs contrasted 
with one of the latest Cadillacs with 
“Body by Fisher” 




















N 1908 the Fisher Body Corporation was organized. Its first large 
order was for fifteen closed bodies for Cadillac. 


Today this member of the General Motors family produces more 
than one million closed car bodies annually. An art embodying the 
finest craftsmanship has been expanded into a great business, with 
larger values to the public and an even higher standard of artistic 


performance. 


Above are photographs which tell the Fisher story more powerfully 
than any words. Unceasing improvement! 

But Fisher has never stopped. It has created and maintained a 
notably distinctive body for each of the General Motors cars; but, by 
its experience with so many bodies, in such widely varying types and 
classes, it has been able every year to achieve more comfort and more 
luxury of appointment throughout the entire line. 


Working with all the members of the General Motors family, 
Fisher has helped each one, and been helped by each in turn. Its 
record is a striking testimony to the value of mutual cooperation—and 


an open mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC »* OLDSMOBILE »* OAKLAND »* BUICK 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC »* All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and.COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator » DELCQLIGHT Electric Plants 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 30 other stations associated with N. B.C, 


REED TSDC 2 SD 
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This chart shows the growth of electric transmission 
lines in rural districts of the United Statesin the last 
three years and projected to 1932, 

It is reasonable to believe that this rate of growth will 
be bettered—but even if it remains the same, there 
will be approximately one million electrified farmsin 
this country by the end of 1932. 


American farmers may safely depend uponthe electric 
power companies to carry forward theelectrical prog- 
ress which the principle of individual initiative has 
made possible in the past. 


Can you afford to run your farm 
without electricity? 


Electricity supplies the power that makes your furniture, 
your clothing, your tools and practically everything you buy. 


And on 227,448 farms in twenty-seven states covered by a 
recent survey, electricity is proving that it can be adapted to 
profit-making agricultural use as well. A small motor at the 
cost of a few cents a day for electricity, does as much work 
as several men. 


Agriculture requires more power than all manufacturing 
plants combined. Although less than ten per cent of the power 
now used on farms is electric power, it already serves a greater 
variety of uses than in any other industry. 


In this electrical age, can you afford not to make use of 
electricity? 


Toobtain electrical service for yourself and your neighbors, consult 
your power company. You will findready cooperation. Many com- 
panies have established rural service departments to provide the 
latest information on the application of electricity to agriculture. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed 
ef economists and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American Society of Agricultural En- 
@ineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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“COCKEYES” 


&7a) Continued from page 7 


who considered himself any kind of a 
hatter at all was supposed to crack any 
kind of pitching. Men like Keeler, 
McGraw, Tenney, Donlin, Sheckard, 
Hamilton, Wagner and Lajoie were never 
switched around, no matter who pitched. 
They could murder a right-hander in the 
first inning, and bat a left-hander out of 
the lot in the second. 

“You see,’ says Mike Donlin, “we 
didn’t know that we were supposed to be 
weak against cockeyes. Most any of 
these fellows, I think, could hit left- 
handed pitching if they hadn’t been in- 
fluenced by fool talk.” 


No Difference Between Left-Handers 
and Right-Handers 


FTER all, there is no reason why a 
left-handed batter should not hit a 
left-handed pitcher just as well as a right- 
handed batter hits a right-handed whi a 
The situation is exactly the same. The 
curves of the cockeye break away from 
the left-hander just as the right-hander’s 
curves do from the right-handed batter. 

The only possible point that has a 
touch of logic and reason about it is that 
the right-handers can do it better because 
they have more practise against right- 
handers. That being the hardest pitching 
for them to hit, they find the cockeye 
pitching comparatively easier. 

The left-handed batter, on the other 
hand, is so accustomed to hitting the 
standard right-handed pitching, which is 
easier for him, that when an occasional 
left-hander comes along he is all out of 
gear. There are, you see, about seven 
right-handers to one cockeye in the big 
leagues. 

In other words, a right-handed batter 
to keep on a par with the left-handed 
hitters has to be a more-scientific bats- 
man. That is why old-time baseball men 
will tell you that Rogers Horsnby and 
Hans Wagner are the greatest of all 
modern batters. They kept on top 
against the hardest task. 

There is another point. Many batters 
have so concentrated their efforts on a 
rhythmical swing that will meet the 
curving ball at a certain point that the 
bat follows through a set groove. When 
the curve is thrown by a left-hander, 
breaking in the opposite direction, their 
mechanical system is completely upset. 
Batters of this type, rather than look 
foolish, have convinced themselves that 
they can not hit that kind of pitching, 
and are content to let other batters take 
their places. 


“Weakness” of Recent Origin 


REAT players like Speaker, Cobb, 

Ruth, the late Ross Young and Eddie 
Collins, whose presence is necessary to the 
team on the defensive as well as offensive, 
refuse to admit any such weakness, and, 
consequently, have learned to hit left- 
handers. In fact, these men are so in love 
with the game that they really enjoy an 
occasional tilt at a different form of pitch- 
ing. 

This psychology of weakness has de- 
veloped in recent years a school of special- 
ists. Many teams employ substitute 
players whose only duty and aim in life 
is to hit cockeyes. Leslie Mann, a veteran 
of several clubs, has earned a living for 
several years by his uncanny ability to 
“murder” left-handers. He is used for 
practically no other purpose, though he is 
a good outfielder pork a great base-runner. 


For a long time it was believed that 
left-handers would be able to stop Babe 
Ruth’s home-run hitting. The Babe met 
the issue squarely and succeeded so well 
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that in one season he hit as many long 
drives off left-handers as he did off right- 
handers. 

Frequently a left-handeg batter sub- 
stitutes for a right-handed hitter, but 
that is usually because it is advantageous 
to hit the ball in a certain direction, ac- 
cording to the “‘stage’’ of the game. It is 
rare indeed that a right-handed batter is 
taken out because of weakness. If he 
couldn’t hit right-handed pitchers, he 
wouldn’t be on the team at all. 


Ambidexterity 


N all the years of professional baseball, 

there has never been but one pitcher 
who could pitch with either hand. 

Tony Mullane could do that thirty-five 
years ago. He could be a right-hander or 
a cockeye at will, and was a good pitcher 
either way. 

An ambidextrous athlete—one who can 
throw with either hand—is always of 
intense interest to ballplayers. Sentelle, 
a former third-baseman and later umpire, 
had mastered the art pretty well. Being 
of supposedly Italian race, the more- 
ignorant players for a long time nursed a 
belief that Sentelle carried a pistol or a 
stiletto in case he was challenged to battle, 
which, of course, was not true. 

One day Fred Tenney, a college man, 
noticed Sentelle practising at third, 
throwing with either hand. 

““Gee, look at that!’’ he exclaimed to his 
teammates; “that fellow is ambidextrous.” 

“Bet your life he is,” remarked Bugs 
Raymond, whose knowledge of big words 
was extremely limited. “That bird’ll 
shoot you in a minute.” 
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Pruning Brambles 





Hix? pruning-shears aren’t the best 
for pruning brambles. Better use a 
long pruning-hook, so that the user doesn’t 
have to stoop. The pruning-hooks can 
be bought for a small sum. 

If. you have a farm shop, maybe one of 
the boys could make a curved blade of 
steel, something like the sketch, and 
fasten it to a handle of hardwood. Then 
all you need to do is hold the cane with the 
left hand and cut the cane near the ground 
by giving a jerk. Remove and burn 
fruiting canes as soon as harvest is over. 
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Eyes Smart After 
Spraying ? 


F your eyes smart annoyingly when 

you retire at night after a day of one. 
ing, a good way to relieve this trouble is 
as follows: Turn the face downward and 
rub the eyes with a dry handkerchief so 
as to cause tears to flow plentifully. This 
may make the smarting more severe at 
first so that you will be tempted to give 
up the treatment. If, however, you stick 
to it till you can get no more tears, relief 
will come. Js Be 


a 2 
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The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will answer questions about farm 
machinery, farm buildings, septic tanks, 
use of concrete, etc. Stamp, please, for 
reply by return mail. 








lanterns, and it's a 


being without it.’ 





Make your farm pay 


Bigger Profits 


with DELCO-LIGHT 
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Mail Coupon for 
FREE Books 








TART right in making extra 

money out of your farm. Save 
yourself two or more hours of 
work each day. Cut the cost of 
hired help. Make the farm home 
a healthier, happier place to live. 
It’s easy—with Delco-Light. 


Saves $260 a Year in 
Milking Alone 

No matter where you go, you'll 
find scores of farmers backing all 
our claims of extra profits. For 
example, Mr. J. Shear says, ““One 
of Delco-Light’s biggest jobs on 
my place is powering my milking 
machine. This alone means a sav- 
ing of $260 a year in time.” 


Running Water, too 


When Delco-Light comes in, old fash- 
ioned lamps and lanterns go. So with 
pumps and buckets—as they can be 


hits eg 
NEW Combination Plant 


This scientific marvel is the latest achieve- 
ment of Delco-Light and General Motors 
Research Laboratories. Small first pay- 
ment. Easy terms. Write for literature. 














replaced by nickel faucets and run- gested in anything that has brought us 


ning water simply by installing aR such big returns as our Delco-Light. 
Electric Water System. This gives you 
running water in the barns and in the 


Free Books 


house. Offers protection against the Get the facts about these modern time 


fire menace. 


Save $200 a Year 
on Labor 
Farmers by the hun- 
dred write to usand cite 
examples of how Delco- 
Light saves time and 
work and money. Geo. 
Fath is one. He says, 
“Delco-Light saves me 
$200 each year in labor 
alone., It saves me 214 
hours of work a day 
and the wages of an 
extra farm hand.” And 
Fred Klatt isanother. He 
says, “We have never in- 


and labor savers that are putting extra 
profits in 300,000 farm- 





ers’ pockets. They are 














installed by an organi- 
zation of 3500 skilled 
Farm Electric Special- 
ists—one of whom is 
located near you. Talk 
to him for further facts. 
And in the meantime 
mail the coupon for 
interesting illustrated 
ib a ty 

an ater Systems 
Deep Well Water System ~~ offered See. 


For wells as deep as 300 feet. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Raises strong, steady water flow. 

Small operating costs. Automatic , ~ 
Subsidiary of General Motors 

Corporation 


trated literature sent free. 














oiling. No light flickering. Illus- 
Dept. W-102 Dayton, Ohio 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Delco-Light saves 
time, work and 
money. Makes the 
farmhome moreen- 
joyable. Knute 


Delco-Light costs no 
more thanlampsand 
thousand times more 


safe and convenient. 
Wewouldn't think of 





rPLrecvraite 


Products of 


General Motors ATER 
TEMS 

ee ee ne eT ee ee 
| DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY I 
| Dept. W-102, Dayton, Ohio | 
| , Send the new Delco-Light and 2 Water System Book, | 
i free, as offered. i 

i 
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New ‘Pictures 


Fg 


AT DEVOTED ORGANIZATION, “‘The Near East Re- 
lief,’’ is working hard to help the native populations to better 
farming. They have sent much improved livestock over, includ- 
ing some high-grade poultry. Here the Bishop of Xenthos, of the 
Greek Catholic Church, is blessing a blooded cockerel 


F YOU RUN OUT 

of nose powder un- 
expectedly, try baking- 
powder. This young 
lady, we are told, 
works in a  baking- 
powder factory where 
the girls all use it 
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HE BIG DIRIGIBLE 

‘Los Angeles’’ is out on 
training trips much of the 
time. The upper picture 
shows her moored to her mast 
at Lakehurst. The lower one 
shows her flying over Mira- 
flores Lake, near the Pacific 
end of the Panama Canal, on 
her trip a few months ago. 
This photograph is from _ one 
of the engine cabins, looking 
forward © U. & U. 


EN YOU’RE A “WET” and want to become a 


“dry,’’ as to your hair, 
driers, like this girl, and turn 


© U.&U 


ORIZONTAL STRIPES 
happen to popular for 





“sports’’ clothes just now. This 
frock is of rayon velvet with blue 
and cream stripes, and a skirt of 
rayon crépe @ U. & U. 





=: collect five or six electric 
em loose © Int. Newsreel. 





OOD PICTURES of the famous “Bremen,”’ the first plane to cross the North Atlantic westward, are hard to 
get. This shows the German all-metal monoplane as she looked in Ireland, just before the start of her fairly- 
successful hop. At present writing she is still marooned at Greenly Island © U. & U. 
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YOU younger fellows are entitled to 
make a few mistakes, I suppose. It 
all comes under the head of Expe- 
rience. But I'd like to set you straight 
on the matter of smoking-tobacco. 
It’s too important a thing to be put 
on a hit-or-miss basis. 

So I say to you in all seriousness, 
go get some Prince Albert. Open the 
tidy red tin and drink in that P.A. 
aroma. Then fill your pipe and light 





—no other tobacco is like it! 


C 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


up. Let that cool, comforting smoke 
roll over your tongue. Get that taste 
of the grandest tobacco that just 
ever was. 

You'll find it mild, so that you can 
smoke all you want, from breakfast 
to bedtime. You'll find it mellow and 
kind and long-burning, with a rich, 
tasty body that even an old hand like 
myself can’t describe. You'll know, 


too, why P. A. outsells the others. 


RINGE ALBERT 


It’s time 
you got 
squared 
away 


LONG BURNING Pp Pt AND 





Here you are— TWO 
full ounces of glorious 
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)HEEP 


Tremendous losses due to stomach-worms, nodular worms and liver-flukes 
can be stopped by good worm remedies and clean pastures 


“HEN it to 


Vf J | parasites, both in- 
( J ternal and external, 

: domesticated 

; He 


the sheep, of all the 

undoubtedly the goat. 
over other animals in being naturally immune to many bacterial 
diseases, but this good fortune is offset by his capacity for enter- 
taining many varieties of bugs and worms. His skin, with its 
mattress-like covering, forms an ideal playground for ticks, lice 
and mites, while internally he seems to offer a fertile field for 
numerous species of worms which are particularly damaging. 

The most important internal parasites found in sheep in this 
country are the stomach-worm, the nodular worm, the liver- 
fluke, several species of tapeworms, the gid parasite, the hook- 
worm, the thread-neck worm and the whipworm. Of these, the 
one which does the most damage is the stomach-worm 

There sre only a few sections where the stoma 
is not a serious menace to the sheep  in- 


comes 


is 


animals, 


has an advantage 


h-w« rm 


‘By DR. WILLARD H. WRIGHT 


these eggs develop into tiny em- 

bryonic worms” which turn, 

within a few days’ time, reach the 
to sturt in business for thomselvcs. 


In 


mature larval stage, reads 

While the eggs themselves are easily destroved, the mature 
larve can withstand extreme dryness and severe cold for long 
periods of time. They have been known to remain alive in soil 
and manure for eight months. 

When conditions are favorable, the larvae crawl up on blades of 
grass, where they are “sitting pretty,’ as it were, to be taken up 
Once in the stomach cf the sheep, they develop 
VoOrms, 


by their host. 
within three or four weeks’ time into sexually mature 
And thus the merry-go-round starts all over again. 

The stomach-worm problem is one which should receive more 
attention at this time of year, as the young lambs are coming 
along. The hot summer months are approaching, when the 
parasite will reproduce itself more rapidly and the chances for 

infestation will be greater. 





dustry. It is particularly prevalent in the 


East, South and Middle West, where the 
losses occasioned by its presence have be- 
come so severe that a great many farmers 


have now given up sheep-raising altogether. 
The stomach-worm, with all its 
capacity for causing trouble, 
is rather an insignificant 
individual when it comes 
to size, being only 
from one-half to one 
and one-fourth 
inches in length 
and as thick as an 
ordinary pin. It 
puts up a rather 














Permanent Pastures 


Are Taboo 


fight 
requires 


HE this 

worm both 
judgment and _ persistency 
There two weapons 
available. Unfortunately 
the which would he 
more effective also the 
more impractical. With 
the stomach-worm = repro- 
ducing itself within such a 
short period of time, pre- 
vention is a difficult matter 
To practise such a messure 


against 


are 


one 
is 








good appearance, 
however, being red 
and white in color, 
with the female spi- 
rally striped. 

What the stomach- 
worm lacks in size, how- 
ever, it makes up in ferocity. 
Sticking its head into the deli- 
cate lining of the fourth stomach, it not only produces local 
irritation at the point of attachment, but sucks nourishment 
and sustenance from the blood of its host. 

The number of stomach-worms infesting an animal may | 
vary from a few individuals up to thousands. Post-mortem | 
examinations of infested sheep at the Ohio Experiment 
Station showed the parasite to be present in some animals 
to the almost unbelievable number of 10,000. Needless to 
say, the presence of worms to this extent will frequently cause 
death when no treatment is applied. 


Symptoms of Stomach-W orm Infestation 

itself in and 
The wool becomes drv 
usually 


TOMACH-WORM. infestation shows dullness 

lack of thrift on the part of the sheep. 
and harsh in appearance, and the snimal 
emaciated. The membranes of the mouth and eyes are pale and 
colorless, due to the blood-sucking habits of the worm. As the 
disease progresses, diarrhea may be present. The appetite usually 
remains good but thirst is frequently evidenced. Later on in the 
course of the trouble, soft swellings may appear under the lower 
jaw (bottle jaw), and these sometimes extend to the abdomen. 
Finally the infested sheep may become so weak that it can not 
rise, after which coma and death rapidly ensue. 

When it comes to reproducing itself, the stomach-worm is a 
fast worker. As this circumstance has a direct bearing upon the 
methods of prevention and treatment, let us look for a moment 
at the manner in which the life cycle takes place. 

During the course of its short existence, each female worm 
produces thousands of eggs, which pass out with the manure and 
lie on the ground. If the weather is warm and moisture plentiful, 


becomes 











would mein that the sheep 
would heve to be moved to clean pastures every ten days 
» or two weeks. 

Nevertheless, it is a wise proceeding to change pasturcs 
as often as possible. Low, wet meadow pastures arc 
particularly favorable for the development of the parz- 
site; the better-drained hillside pastures are not so apt 
to retain the worm eggs. Ground plowed between pas- 
turings can be expected to be reasonably free of worm 
eggs; permanent pastures, on the other hand, are perm:- 
nent hotbeds of infestation. 

While prevention is a difficult matter, it is possible to 
control the stomach-werms to such an extent that the 
animals will make good gains. 

The home remedies that have been [Continued on page 40 





STOMACH-WORMS AND NODULAR DISEASE 


Sheep infested with stomach-worms will be dull and emaciated, and often 

develop “bottle-jaw” (upper photos). Male and female stomach-worms are 

shown about twice natural size. In lower photo, note the nodules on 
intestines caused by nodular worm. Horrible pictures, aren’t they? 
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les the favorite. 


y WEN smoking 1S recognized as 
a pleasure, Camel has the call. 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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... mever before 
an oil range 


like this! 


Snow-white porcelain 


enamel! Swift-cooking! 


NEW BEAUTY -- New convenience 
- « Up-to-the-minute cooking per- 
formance—the new Perfection range 
has them all! Everything you could 
possibly want in a stove is here 
Twenty-seven modern features! 


Snow-white porcelain enamel finish 
throughout. Easy to keep looking 
new. Lasts a lifetime. 


An entirely new design -- Trim - - 
Graceful -- Takes little space -- But 
not a single modern feature missing. 


~ sth 
% 


Ozl Burnin 
—Ran ges 
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A built-in “live heat” oven « - Air- 
insulated -- Porcelain enamel lined -- 
with accurate temperature indicator. 


New burner arrangement. All-grate 
top—more space for big-meal 
cooking — more space to keep 
foods warm. 

Long, double-wall chimneys that 
multiply cooking heat and keep 
kitchen vessels clean. Only with 
Perfection’s patented long chimney 
burners is such clean, intense heat 
produced by o7/, the safe, eco- 
nomical fuel 





NEW PERFECTION 











This range is one of 24 splendid 
new models, priced from $17.50 to 
$154.00. There are new, light colors 
on even the lowest-priced stoves. 
And, for the first time on any stove, 
a new, durable lacquer finish, 
Perfectolac, like that on the modern 
automobile. 

Q Most dealers will gladly tell you 
how you can buy any of these new 
stoves ON easy payments. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. Cleveland, 0. 


Sold in Canada by General Steel 
Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


{ N 


free z 


A “‘paper-doll” stove for your littie girl. 
Exact copy of Perfection range. Also full information about 
the range itself and other new models. Send coupon to 
Perfection Stove Company, 7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name eR . wae 
cAda'ress___ 
Gity Si LS —— 
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Style (Changes are Gradual 


Rippling lines continue to feminize the mode 


EW materials, with their lovely designs, weaves 
and finishes, give us a great variety from which 


X 


& to choose. Woolen cloth for dresses is becoming 
X finer and thinner, which permits its use for 
cool days in late spring and summer. Pre- 


dictions for fall indicate the popularity of very fine wool fabrics. 

Silk is used for more kinds of garments than ever before. The 
silk coat ensemble is increasingly popular. Linen blossoms forth 
in gay, printed designs and lovely pastel tints. Cotton, woven 
alone or in combination with silk or rayon, is forcing.itself toward 
the lead in summer fashions. 

Rayon, the new and mysterious man-made fiber, is running all 
the other fibers a close race for supremacy. Rayon or celanese 
fibers are being combined with cotton, wool and silk, or made up 
alone into materials, until we have great difficulty now in knowing 
exactly which fiber is responsible for the cloth we buy. Fortu- 
nately, we are assured this new fiber will wear well, wash easily 
and hold its color if proper dyes are used. 

The reliable manufacturers are showing colors made with 
permanent dyes that withstand the careful washing given any fine 
fabric—mild soaps, lukewarm water, no rubbing, careful rinsing 
in several waters and partial drying, rolling up in a towel, to be 
pressed later by an iron, not too hot. 

Dresses with no sleeves will be worn by the younger girls. 
Jackets or coats to match the sleeveless dresses are a necessity, 
because few street dresses will be seen without long sleeves. 
Printed pique, linen covered with designs, 
and beautifully decorated cotton broadcloth , ) 
or linene are the favorite materials for these 
sports clothes. The waist-line, usually || 1 
marked by a leather or stitched belt of the UF= 
material, is just above the hips. 

The afternoon dress of printed silk, rayon 
voile or thin, sheer cotton material is made 6/31 6190 





with ruffles, flares and soft fichues. Tight bodices with full 
circular skirts are being shown in crisp materials like organdie 
and taffetas. The tailored costumes are softened by flowing 
scarfs at the neck and set-in pleats for the skirts. 

Coats show more changes than other garments. The long scarf 
collar is being changed to a shorter scarf which widens several 
inches toward the ends, giving the smart cape effect at the back. 
The sleeves are wider at the hand, and some have big cuffs made 
of fur or braid-trimmed cloth. Fine twills and black silks or 
satin are the prominent coat materials. Velveteen in black or 
blue, in short jackets, full length or three-quarter coats, is much 
worn with tailored or semi-dressy costumes. 


Hats and “Dress Materials 


HE small hat of felt or fine straw is now trimmed with small, 

close flowers of rayon velvet or lacquered material, or a sparkling 
pin or ornament set at just the right angle; or perhaps a strip of 
the felt or straw is drawn across the front of the turban to give 
that “up and off-the-face movement.” Wider hats are not being 
encouraged, as the first spring showings prophesied. 

Plain pongee in a rough weave was used for the sports dress 
shown in 6131. The vestee and girdle were made of printed pongee. 
The style is good for tweed, jersey, wool crépe and wool georgette, 
and could be used for linen and medium-weight cotton fabrics. 

The rippling draperies of 6140 follow the new styles. The dress 
can be made of cotton or celanese voile or plain and printed silk 
crépe. The illustration shows collar, jabot 
and underfacing of draperies of plain crépe, 
with the dress made of print. 

Misses and small women will look well in 
the ensemble style pictured in 6138, with 
pleated skirt and vestee made of fine wool 
crépe and flannel blouse in a darker shade. 
ose uss Silk, linen and pique could also be used for 
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The Best Watch 
$5°° Will Buy 


e% 








Platinum-like in blue-white brilliance; 
diamond-like in hardness; amazingly 
resistant to rust and corrosion! 

Such are the qualities of chromium 
— qualities that make chromium plat- 
ing an ideal finish for a watch case. 


Sugersolt, 


WATERBURY 


WITH 


CHROMIUM 
FINISH 
CASE 


This brilliant and enduring finish at 
once gives the new Waterbury greater 
beauty and more endurance. But in 
other ways, too, new beauty is added. 
The tasteful artistry of the engraved 
design ...the Butler finish metal dial 
with sunk second circle and graceful 
hands and figures... the Butler finish 
back — all will appeal to you. 


A new pull-out set makes it delight- 
fully easy to set with nice precision. 

These improvements and refine- 
ments are built on the solid founda- 
tions of jeweled accuracy and remark- 
able sturdiness that have made the 
Waterbury one of America’s most 
famous and most popular watches. 

The price is just $5. It is easily “the 
best watch $5 will buy,” and looks 
the part of a very much higher priced 
watch. With radium-luminous dial $6. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co.,, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


y Service Dept. Waterbury, Conn. 
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this style—plain material for the skirt and 
vestee, with printed or embroidered ma- 
terial for the blouse. 

Any soft material, whether plain or 
printed, and in cotton, silk or rayon, can 
be used for girls’ dress 6148. Edges are 
bound with bias folds of the same or con- 
trasting material. 

While 6133 is especially designed for 
stout and mature figures, it follows the 
style of the moment in an attractive and 
becoming way. The dress is made of flat 
crépe with vestee, collar and underfacing 
of drapery made of printed crépe in the 
popular polka-dot pattern. Satin-back 
crépe, rajah and light-weight woolen ma- 
terials are also suggested. 

In the useful two-piece costume shown 
in 6137, the skirt and straps are made of 
plain pongee. The blouse is made of 
printed silk. 

In 6135 we find an attractive model for 
the soft, printed fabrics so much in favor, 
although the pattern could be used for 
plain fabrics as well. The dress can be 
made with or without sleeves. 

A good model for stout figures with 





5620 


6131. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 

6140. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years. 

6138. Misses’ Ensemble. 16, 18, 20 years. 

6148. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

6133. Ladies’ Dress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 
inches bust measure. 

6178. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6179. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6137. Ladies’.Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust 
measure, 
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slender hips is pictured in 6136. The 
diagonal closing and V neck are especially 
becoming to figures of this type. 

Girls’ dress 6178 is prettily made of 
tissue gingham showing a woven dot in 
each square. Plain gingham repeating the 
color of the dots and lines is used for 
trimming. Heavier ginghams, chambray, 
percale and other prints can also be used. 

Prints of various weights and finish 
are shown prettily developed in girls’ 
dresses 6149, 6179, 6151 and 6177, the 
first three showing trimmings of plain 
material. Tissue and heavier ginghams as 
well as chambray could also be used. 

The dainty little dress shown in 5527 is 
made of fine voile (white, pale blue or 
pink) embroidered by hand (in white) 
and edged with val lace. Designs for the 
embroidery have been shown on our 
needlework pages. 

Sturdy gingham was used for the com- 
fortable play suit pictured in 5820. 
Rompers 6156 were made of percale fin- 
ished with plain bias fold. Any medium- 
weight cottons in suitable colors and 
patterns can be used for these garments. 


* 
6/79 








5527. Child’s Dress. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

6135. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust 
measure. 

6136. Ladies’ Dress with Slender Hips. 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches bust measure. 

6177. Girls’ Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5820. Child’s Overalls. 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

6156. Child’s Rompers. 6 months, 1 and 2 years. 

6149. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6151. Girls’ Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

















Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found on page 36 
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Registering 
at a Hotel 


By Aunt Harriet 


LEASE tell us how to register and 
what to do when staying at a hotel. 
Inexperienced. 


On arriving at a hotel, you will usually 
find, standing near the door, either a bell- 
boy or a porter, who will take charge of your 
baggage and lead the way to the desk. At 
the desk, ask the clerk about rooms. If any 
are available and the price is satisfactory, he 
will ask you to register in a book provided 
for the purpose. 

The clerk will have the bell-boy show you 
to your room and you will be expected to 
give the boy a tip (about ten cents will be 
sufficient in a small hotel, 25 cents if it is a 
large, pretentious one). Whenever possible, 
it is well to write ahead to secure a room. 
On arriving at the hotel, remind the clerk 
that you have written, and then complete 
arrangements. 

If anything is lacking in your, room, ring 
for bell-boy, porter or chambermaid; or if 
there are room telephones, you can tele- 
phone to the office. You will find printed 
copies of the rules and regulations of the 
hotel in every room. When you wish to go 
out, leave the key of your room at the desk; 
you can get it again when you come in. 

The bell-boy will bring you ice-water 
whenever you want it. A small tip is ex- 
pected for such services, so it is well to keep 
small change about you. The chambermaid 
also expects a tip—25 or 50 cents for a short 
stay, and $1 a week for longer stays will be 
ibout right. In some hotels, the mail is 
sent to your room. In others, you ask for 
your mail at the desk. 

When leaving the hotel, speak to the clerk, 
telling him at what time you wish to leave, 
arrange to have the porter come for your 
baggage, ask for your bill and settle for it. 


Dining-Room Procedure 


NDER what is known as the European 

plan you pay for room and eat where 
you please. When you eat in the hotel 
dining-room, the waiter brings you a check 
which you sign and the meal is charged to 
your account. Take time to look over the 
printed menu and order what you want. 

The menu for breakfast is usually very 
simple. For luncheon and dinner yoy will 
find the menu divided as to courses. The 
first course (which may be fruit cup, clams or 
oysters) can be omitted, if desired. You can 
order soup, fish, meat or poultry and vege- 
tables, salad, then dessert. What is known 
as entrees would be served with your meat 
course. You are at liberty to omit any 
course which does not appeal to you. 

Combination breakfasts and platter lunch- 
eons and dinners appear on many bills of 
fare. They are well planned, ready to serve 
and, as a rule, cost a little less than the 
dishes ordered otherwise. Ask the waiter 
as many questions as you like; he is there 
to serve you. The waiter will expect a tip, 
also; 10 per cent of the price of the food 
ordered is the usual amount. 

Under the American plan, the price per 
day includes room and meals whether you 
eat at the hotel or not. 

y Zz 
HEN guests are present, who should 
ask the blessing? Please suggest a 
form which we can use. 
Head of the House. 


The blessing is asked by the member of 
the family who usually says it, unless -there 
is a minister or an older person among the 
guests, when it would be courteous to ask 
him to do so. A good form for a blessing is 
as follows: “‘Heawenly Father, we thank 
Thee for these expressions of Thy bounty; 
bless them to their intended use, and us to 
Thy service, for Christ’s sake, Amen.” 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Very modesily 
priced—the com- 
pact $1.50— the 
lipstick 50c.. . at 
your favorite 
beauty counter! 


Le dernier cril 
The slim, octage 
onal vanity... 
the harmonizing 
lipstick. 


N EW: ant Dhiinily chant 
Chis eMlim, Octagonal Vendy...th Lich tr mat! 


OUT of the ateliers of Kerkoff, master parfumer, comes this 
exquisite octagonal compact —with a harmonizing lipstick . . . 
the newest of Djer-Kiss specialités. Both divinely smart — and 
very, very modlerne/ 


The compact intrigues you—immensely. So slim and petite 

yet so capacious! A double mirror, revealing your face in full 
view and in miniature! Soft, scintillating tones of poudre, and 
rouge! And the lipstick, too . . . so smartly distinctive . 
and disclosing such luscious, glorifying colors! 


Pervading both—is the same bewitching romantic fragrance 
which has made Djer-Kiss face poudre a reigning favorite. . . 
the parfum that adds “magnetisme” to beauty! 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
233 to 245 Spring Street New York City 












KERKOFF, PARIS 


Djer-Kiss Face Poudre in Nat- 
urelle, Blanche, Rachel — 60c. 
Parfum DjereKiss — enchant- 
ing — magnétique! $2.00 
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Your Furniture 


always use O-Cedar Polish. 
It gives a beautiful, high, 
lasting lustre that does not 
get gummy or sticky. And 
O-Cedar does not require 
hard rubbing. You clean, 
dust, polish and beautify 
all at one, the same time. 


Fully guaranteed by 
your nearest dealer 


Use 
Geer 
ws Polish 


Eat the Foods that 


are good for you 


if the flavor does not appeal make 
appetizing with this fine old 
seasoning 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet, 
Lea @& Perrins, 225 West St., N.Y. 





one original 50c size A-H De- 
pilatory—safe, sure and non- 
irritating hair remover. Money 
back guarantee. Send this advertisement, name 
of your drug store and 10c for mailing — today 


before offer closes. A. C. Croff, 4600 Baltimore Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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tells how to care for the 


Permanent Weave 


AVY hair has always been an ad- 

vantage to a woman, but now, when 
combs and braids are things of the past, 
waves are almost a necessity. What shall 
the woman with straight hair do? 

She can curl her locks herself, if she 
has the time and the patience. The old- 
fashioned curling-iron heated over a 
flame will still serve the purpose, but that 
was made to produce a tight curl, and 
fashion calls for a broad wave. 

Electric irons are very satisfactory and 
are not likely to singe the hair if used with 
care. Of the two kinds which will give the 
desired effect, the marceller (which imi- 
tates the marcel wave) is easier to manage, 
as it requires neither twisting nor turning. 


Two Processee—Take Your Pick 
YJ OMEN whose hair holds an iron 


curl can have it waved in a hair- 
dressing shop after each bi-monthly 
shampoo and keep up their appearance in 
the meantime, but for those cf us whose 
hair remains waved but a few days, de- 
pendence upon a shop is far too costly 
and tiring. So, instead of curling our 


strands over and over, we decide upon a | 


permanent wave. 

There are two leading processes for 
producing “permanents” which are well- 
known and extensively advertised. Either 
will give good results if used by a well- 
trained operator. Avoid the inexperienced 
—— who does not consider the texture 
of your hair, or who may use too much 
heat or leave the electricity on too long. 
If your head feels unbearably hot while 
your wave is being set, insist on having 
your head cooled at once. 

A permanent wave has to be nursed if 
the hair is to be kept attractive, for the 
process of producing the wave dries out 
the ak on which gives the hair its 
glossy, healthy look. Until the wave has 
begun to wear off, the head should be oiled 
just before each shampoo. The oil should 
be rubbed in well at night and left in until 
the hair is washed the next day. A light 
mineral oil, which can be purchased at the 
drug store, is best for the purpose. 


Resetting the Wave 


ERMANENTLY-WAVED hair must 

be reset after washing, and this re- 
quires skill. The easiest way is to use 
combs, put in so as to keep the lines of 
the wave while the hair is still wet. The 
hair should be held down in place smoothly 
and rather tightly, or it will look frizzy 
and rough when dry. The short hairs 
around the face can be twisted into flat 
curls and pinned down with invisible 
hairpins. When the combs and pins are 
in place, tie a piece of cheese-cloth over 
the head and leave it on until the hair is 
entirely dry. 





Send self-addressed and stamped envelope with 
all letters concerning beauty and the care of the 
body. Address Bettina Lee, care The Farm 

Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“We are advertised by our loving friends” 




















Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Nourishment that satisfies, sustains and 

lays a foundation for healthy childhood 

Through the daily intake of nourishment 
prepared from Mellin’s Foodand milk there 
is carried to the body all the protein needed 
for the rapidly growing tissues, all the fat 
required for furnishing energy for muscular 
work, and an ample supply of easily assimi- 
lated carbohydrates which are absolutel 
necessary to maintain bodily heat and whic 
have an important influence in promoting 
and sustaining gain in weight. 


Food prepared in this manner also 
supplies lime, phosphatic salts, sodium, 
iron and other mineral salts for the develo 
ment of bone structure and for the regula- 
tion of various functions of the body. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request, 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 




















PARKERS 
ONT! 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
- STOPS HAIR FALLING 
eS Flas been used with 
= success for more than 40_years 


WW) RESTORES COLOR AND 


Wy) AND FADED HAIR 
a) 60¢E412° at all drugdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL 
When PATCHOGUE. NY. 
hen ashing har always use | 
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Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
Use of Cuticura Soap 


TORTURED FEET 


Cal-o-cide acts like magic. Swelling Corns and 
painful callouses disappear. Tender and burn- Jf 
ing feet are instantly relieved. Demand Cal- 
o-cide at your Druggist or order direct from 
us. Price 35c. Booklet on care of feet in 
each package. Don’t suffer—act today. 


MEDCO COMPANY 
Dept. O. Dayton 
























—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
ADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
MENDETS, © patent patch Say lnstenty 


mending leaks in all utensils. ple kage > 
co MFG. CO., Dept. 310, "Aenoberdamt, N.Y. 
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At this age, their business in life is to grow 


Te eaching SEX 
to the Child 


*Z@ Continued from page 13 


too, come from eggs, the difference being 
that babies are in soft-shelled eggs which 
break before they leave their mothers’ 
bodies. This is near enough to the truth 
not to require a reversal of statements 
later. 

Possibly before the children ask about 
babies they may note the arrival of a 
new litter of kittens or puppies. In this 
ease an identical explanation may be 
given, which will make the later explana- 
tion about babies but a very short step. 
But under no circumstances should a 
child of less than eight be advised of a 
coming event in the neighborhood. Small 
children have almost no discretion, and 
they would probably make some very 
embarrassing remarks. The exact process 
of the growth of a new being may be 
shown to a child in germinating eggs at 
any time after he seems able to urder- 
stand. 

One should begin to teach children 
personal modesty at least as early as the 
age of five, particularly if there are other 
children in the house. As quickly as this 
idea can be got across to them they should 
be taught that their bodies are sacred, not 
to be tampered with and not to be dis- 
played to any one but Mother. The child 
who is disarmed of all curiosity concern- 
ing sex by having the information im- 
parted to him as fast as he can take it 
and is forewarned about sex perversions 
or displaying his person is not at all 
likely to get into difficulties before or after 
he reaches the age of discretion. 


Cc-Z 2 


E ifficzency 


Old Satan was frightfully busy one day— 
So much that he wanted to do! 
His debtors were all so slow with their 


pay 
Oh, how should he ever get through ? 
But when he had scanned the mischief 
he’d planned, 
His mouth took a satisfied quirk ; 
For here was one notion, ’twas perfectly 
grand, 
He’d just set a gossip to work. E.G.L. 


ere => 
The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give prompt assistance in settling 
problems of the home—decorating, furnish- 
ing, cooking, serving, etc. Stamp, please. 




















Send 10C for the 
new Armand Beauty Treatmente-veith 


ar inaceeied preparations 


No matter what kind of skin you have, this new Armand 
Beauty Treatment helps you keep it fresh and clear 











HIS is a new world of activity. Today 
‘Ss you spend hours in the open air that 
were minutes yesterday. To have the 
poise you de mand, you must be assured 
of your good looks. always. Your com- 
plexion must be fresh as the out-of-doors 
itself. Armand Cold Cream Powder will 
help you to acquire this fine quality of 
grooming. It was created to meet the 
needs of today. It will stay on for hours. 
Its effect on the skin is fresh, natural— 
as delicate as the petals of a rose. 


Send for this new beauty treatment 
designed for the life of today 
Armand has perfected an entire beauty 
treatment designed for 
your busy life. It con- 
tains four essential prep- 
arations: (1) Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, this mod- 
ern complexion powder 
that really stays on. (2) 
Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, for 
cleansing only. It is a 
smooth cream consisting 
of penetrating cleansing 
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oils. (3) Armand Foundation Creme, 
the perfect powder base. After a single 
week of use of this marvelous new cream 
you will notice a fine quality coming into 
the texture of your skin. (4) Armand 
Lip and Cheek Rouge, the surprise in 
rouges! With a tiny touch of cream you 
can spread it on evenly and it will last 
all day. 

In this trial package you will also 
receive the authoritative talk on beauty, 
“Give Your Complexion Ten Minutes of 
Your Day.” If your skin is clear and 
fresh, it helps to keep it so. If your skin 
is inclined to be sallow and dry, there is 
a treatment here for it. 

The results of this new 
beauty treatment are re- 
markable. Certainly you 
will want to get your gen- 
erous trial package before 
the supply is exhausted. 
Never before have we been 
able to offer such an im- 
portant Beauty Treat- 
ment for such a small 
amount of money. Send us 
the coupon and ten cents. 
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Always in the pink and white 
hat box at $1 


Arman 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 


ARMAND, 122 Des Moines Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin): for which please send me the new Armand 


reatment. 


Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty 


0 Es Cee PRN ne LS SS 


Address——__ - 


eS aes —_ 








State__ « 


T/ you live in Gnas paree coupon lo i dadald Lid., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Safety 
in cannin 


























PRESTO Mason and Glass Top 
Jars are made of the pure, clear Flint 
glass used in fine prescription bottles. 
Clear white—smooth edged—sturdy 
shouldered—and tempered to with- 
stand severe changes in canning tem- 
peratures, Presto Jars are approved by 
leading domestic science authorities 
forall home canning. Ask your dealer 
for Presto Jars fitted with Presto 
Rings and Presto Aluminum Caps. 


Supreme Mason and Glass Top Round or Square Styles 


Presto 


Jars 
Caps and Rings 


_CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 


SOUPS 


are not only more palatable but 
more nutritious if properly sea- 
soned. The world’s best chefs have 
chosen Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. Use 
to each pint a teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet 
Lea @ Perrins, 225 West St., N.Y. 


and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


® Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
F~/ installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
oH bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
ie windlass and evaporation. Write for 











free folder. Agents Wanted. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
61e@ N. 7th St., Washington, iowa 














STOVINK 2255 
STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. 


your dealer for it. 
Johnson's Laboratory, P 


Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 

















Slip-Covers and 
Pillows 


S a final housecleaning gesture, many 
home-makers are busy brightening 
up the living-room with slip-covers and 
new pillows for the upholstered furniture. 
Pretty chintz, cretonne, denim and 
printed linen make suitable and long- 
wearing covers for the much-used chairs 
and sofas. Most of these materials come 
in 36-inch widths, and careful measure- 
ment, with big allowance for seams, is the 
secret of syccess 

It is easier to sew the seams on the 
right side, with the raw edges covered by 
plain-colored bias-fold tape. This makes 
a pretty trimming, and carries out any 
desired color scheme. (Detailed directions 
for making these new dresses for old 
chairs will be gladly sent; but please en- 
close stamped, self-addressed envelope.) 

The new shapes and sizes for pillows are 
interesting, although a little more trouble 
to make. Square-edged pillows are de- 
cidedly smart just now. 

A piece of material two or more inches 
wide joins the front and back squares (or 
circles) of the pillow cover. 

Round, ob long and oval shapes (of 
medium size), with the square edges, are 
increasingly ‘popular, and they are a 
pleasant change from the old-fashioned 
large, fat, square pillow. 
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S pinach with E gg 


D' JES your garden supply spinach? If 
so, try this Ohio recipe for spinach 
baked with egg 
6 pk. spinach 
4 eggs 
Wash the spinach thoroughly in several 
waters, then shake and put into heavy 
aluminum kettle (with no water) and cover 


2 tb. lemon juice 
Seasonings 


tightly. 
Cook slowly until the leaves have 
wilted and liquid has collected in the 


bottom of the kettle. Allow from twelve 
to eighteen minutes for boiling. Chop 
with two knives, season with butter or 
hot bacon fat, salt and pepper. 

Spread in a shallow baking-dish, add the 
lemon juice (or mild vinegar). Then make 
four wells with a spoon and put a raw 
egg into each one. Place dish in the oven 
and bake only until the eggs are firm. 
Serve hot. 

If spinach isn’t to be had, you can use 
Swiss chard or turnip tops instead. 

Another thing about spinach—in wash- 
ing, cut away the roots and give each 
handful of greens a plunge into hot water, 
then into cold. Hot water helps to loosen 
the dirt and is removed by the cold 
dips. This treatment will not wilt the 
greens. 


C-Z od 
Free Style Service 


AVE you written our Fashion Editor 

about your own special problems in 
selecting clothes—ready-mades or ma- 
terials and patterns? She keeps in touch 
with the world’s fashion centers and can 
advise you about modish colors, fabrics 
and patterns for now and next season, 
too. Plan ahead and you will save in 
the end. 

Send in a complete description—height, 
weight, complexion, hair, eyes (age if you 
will). A recent full- length snapshot pic- 
ture will help. Also explain the kind of 
a dress or coat you wish and with what 
other clothes you expect to wear it. 

Stamp, self-addressed envelope, please. 
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SAV E: 


ave the season’s 


fruits and vege- 
tables. Put them up while 
they are plentiful and 
cheap. Sell canned goods 
when pricesare high. De 
the canning without extra 
work. 
Tried and true Conservo 
Cold Pack Method is the 
easiest way. Results sure. 
And you can do all your 
canning—tight while you 
are nn the regular 
daily meals 


CoNSERVO 


Cooks and Cans at the same time. 
Cool, Delightful Work. 


The lowest priced big capacity steam can- 

ner and cooker. Cans 14 quart jars at one 

time. Get it at the nearest hardware or department 

store. Hundreds of thousands of positively enthusiastic 

users. If no dealer near you, order direct from factory. 

oy 2.00 prepaid delivery. ($13.50 far West.) Shipped 

.O. D. Sold under a money-back guarantee. 

This valuable book. Prize ‘a 

winning a gorge secrets. — 

Full of old, tried 


VCC and true recipes. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
1512 Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio. 














SPARE 


‘ lines * for FoURS 


I NEED MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
WANT SPARE TIME PROFITS 
Spare time dollars ere quickly made introducing 
Hull's Stain-Out, Kres healing ointment, Baby 
Joy Talcum and Char -Ming face powder. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users. Novel sales 
plan brings success. Many earn $5 to $10 « day. 

Handsome Leatherette 

Sample Case— 

sent with outfit of products, literature end 
booklet giving full details on how to 
introduce Hull’s household necessities. 
diately ful, pl t end profiteble. 









Oor system isi 
Write today for details. 


H.S. HULL, President, Box B, Minerva Products Co., Akron, Ohio 


pay $6 a Day 


taking orders for Zanol Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laundry and 
Cleaning Specialties and House- 
hold Supplies. Nationally adver- 
tised from coast to coast. Not 
sold in stores. Fast repeaters. 
Big income every day. Exclu- 
sive sale. No capital needed 
Big money for spare time. 













Ford auto absolutely 
Free to workers. Write 
for particulars. 


American Products Co. 
524 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$py PHONOGRAPHS “"yizk= 

Victor, 

Brunswick; Columbia, Everton and 

others. Big close-out; hundreds world’s 

best makes, new and used. Many formerly 

— at $50 to $300 go ing at $5 to $39. Free 

ecords. iggest bargains ever known. 

Thirty Daye rial. Backed by positive guar- 

antee of satisfaction and 30 year old house. 
Address Dept G (for Free List Today. 


Brown Music Co. 3018 E.91 St. Chicago 

















ct, BED BUGS 332: 


Easy way to rid your place Ans these oo 
oeonng. pests, no matter how badly infest- 
ed. Highly concentrate Speneee form. Easy 
M4 use. Each package m s one quart, Price 
Se peskase, Cash with order. Or3 packages 
D. for only $1.00 plus few cents 








oes tage. If you send $1.00 cash with order 
we'll pay postage. Money back guarantee. 


UNITED LABORATORIES, 2535 West Roceeveit Rong, 





Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
coin for our up-to-date 1928 Spri and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of Pfs, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado. 
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Harvest Meals 


cooked and served 


Without Help 


ARMERS’ wives, usually, expect to 
hire help at harvest-time, even if they 

get along without assistance during the 
rest of the year. One season, however, I 
was unable to find any one capable of 
doing the required work, so I was obliged 
to do it myself. 
For more than a month, instead of 
preparing meals for the family and one 
hired man, there were from three to eight 
extra men to be cared for. At first, my 
task appalled me, then I made plans for 
simplifying my work. 
As the wages and board of household 
help would be saved, I sent my laundry 
work by parcel-post to the nearest town. 
This cost less than $1.50 a week, as the 
laundry made special rates for household 
bundles. I also bought my bread. It 
costs twice as much to buy bread as to 
make it, yet the bread and laundry to- 
gether were not half so expensive as extra 
help would have been. 
I then purchased larger cooking uten- 
sils so that there would be no more pots 
and pans to wash when getting meals for 
nine men than for three, and as some 
kinds of food are much easier to prepare 
than others (although equally frealthy 
and palatable), I chose those that were 
the least trouble for my bill of fare. 


R breakfast, I served a cooked cereal 

(such as oatmeal) and a dry cereal, 
with sliced cold meat, fried or creamed 
potatoes, eggs, hot biscuits or Johnny- 
cake and coffee. I always planned to have 
meat and potatoes left over from the 
night before, so that I could easily prepare 
them for breakfast the next morning. 

Before washing the breakfast dishes, 
and while the oven was still hot, I would 
make a cake and a pudding, which would 
be cooked by the time the kitchen was 
tidy. For dessert at dinner I served the 
cake with berries, sliced bananas or 
stewed fruit, and served the pudding for 
supper, or vice versa. Sometimes I 
served watermelon or canteloupe for 
dessert. These required no cooking and 
were enjoyed by hot, tired men. 
I served chicken in the form of a heart 
pot-pie, made from a fat old hen, wit 
dumplings and plenty of rich gravy. In- 
aout of onions, carrots, turnips, greens 
and other vegetables that take so long 
to cook and prepare, I served corn on the 
cob, sliced cucumbers and tomatoes, 
baked beans, cole-slaw, macaroni and 
cheese, and canned vegetables. 


DID not try to cut and fry ham, but 
boiled a whole one at a time, then sprin- 
kled the fat with ground cloves and baked 
the ham, serving it hot for one meal and 
cold the next. I also frequently baked my 
potatoes instead of boiling them. 

I did not make pies, as they take much 
more time than puddings; besides that, I 
had no ice to chill the pie crust, and 
unless the ingredients for pie crust are 
cold, it is stringy instead of flaky. The 
men did not seem to miss the pies, as I 
served a great variety of puddings, any 
one of which I could put together in a 
few minutes. They included three bread 
puddings (chocolate, coconut and spice 
with raisins), cottage pudding with lemon 
or chocolate sauce, soft gingerbread with 
whipped cream, different kinds of jelly 
served with cup custard or whipped 
cream, and dried-fruit puddings made as 
I make apple dumplings and served with 
egg and sugar, whipped together and 
flavored with grated lemon peel. L. W 














Have all utensils laid out and conveniently at hand before you start. 
With the Certo “short-boil” method you have no time for doing this 
after you have started your jam or jelly making, 


The A.B.C. 


of successful 


Jam and Jelly making 


The modern “‘short-boil’’ method saves time 
and labor—makes better JAMs AND JELLIES 


A What és it that makes a jelly jell— or 

* fail to jell? inorder to get aperfect jam 
or jelly texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which Na- 
ture herself makes and stores in fruits in 
varying amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly making 
failures in the past. Some fruits are com- 
paratively rich in it; others contain very 
little. Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

Certo is this natural jellifying substance, 
which we have extracted from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled so that you may 
use it with any fruit to make it jell perfectly 
every time. And you can use these fruits 
when they are fully ripe, and their flavor 
and color at their very best. 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly tex- 
* ture every time you must have just the 
correct amount of this jellifying substance 
(Certo). So that you may know exactly 
how much Certo various fruits require, we 
have worked out in our testing kitchens ac- 
curate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 


cE: One or two minutes’ boiling # enough 

* with Certo, This short-boil saves the 
juice which used to boil away, so that you get 
half again more jam or jelly from your fruit. 


It also saves the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst things 
about the old-fashioned, long-boiling meth- 
od is that it darkens the color of the fruit 
while much of its delightful fresh flavor 
drifts away in steam. 


D Always paraffin your jams and jellies 

* while they are hot! As soon as each 
batch is poured, cover immediately with a 
thin coating of hot paraffin wax. This pro- 
tects it at once from the ferment germs al- 
ways present in the air dust. After jam or 
jelly is cold, add a heavier coating of hot 
paraffin wax, rolling each glass to make a 
perfect seal. The handiest way to prepare 
the paraffin for use is to keep it in a small 
pitcher or enameled-ware teapot standing 
in very hot water on the stove. 


E Follow the Certo recipes exactly! One 
* cup of sugar too much or too little will 
make your jam or jelly too hard or too soft. 
Time the boil .as stated in recipe—and be 
sure to start timing only when a full tum- 
bling boil is reached while stirring. 
Py ’ + 

MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion, says of Certo; 

“I strongly advise all housewives to make all 
their jams and iellies with Certo because:— 


It's easier— Takes only one minute's boiling. 
Tastes better— No flavor boiled away. 
Better color— Not darkened by long boiling. 
No worry—Never fails to set, 


It's economical— Fifty per cent more from given 
amount of fruit and no waste from failures.”’ 









FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated 
in color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottle of Certo send 10c ( stamps or coin). 






















Certo Corporation, 241 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 


marmalades. 


SORE EEO EEE EEO EEE EEE THEE HEEHHH HHH HES 


Terr r ret eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee 


0 Check here and send 10c if you want trial half-bortle of Certo. 
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FOR LONGER 
TERE SERVICE 


use this sturdy 
qauge everi 
Friday 


_, 


OR longer mileage —to cut 
tire costs—test your tires 
once a week. We suggest Fri- 
day because most tires do their 
hardest work overthe week end. 
Keep them at the pressure 
recommended bythetiremanu- 
facturer. And be sure you use 
a Schrader Tire Gauge. 

You can always depend on a 
Schrader Gauge. Built on the 
exclusive “direct action” prin- 
ciple, it is simple, sturdy and 
reliable. When you test your 
tires with a Schrader Gauge, 
you can be sure they are right. 

Schrader products are sold by 
over 100,000 dealers through- 
out the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 








Schrader 


TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 
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The Great Situation 


obtain it can have a scarab. But it was a 
coincidence at least that he should wear 
such a conspicuous and beautiful ring of 
the sort, when Lilian Gaynor had brought 
back—but that was silly. Probably it 
was an imitation. Probably he got it at 
the 5-and-10. 

But suppose it was real. It was just 
the present a woman would give to a man 
if she could, as a souvenir of—love, or 
some business favor which couldn’t be 
paid for in money. 

“T wish I’d seen that Stanley man in 
time to put him into my story,” Val 
thought, regretfully. ‘“I’d have made 
him somehow double-cross the hero. Well, 
it’s too late now. But wouldn't he be a 
useful figure in a play?” 

A play? Val’s heart stopped. Ah! this 
night of wonders! Her -blood ran fast 
through her veins. She felt as if an 
electric light had been turned on in her 
brain. She flew up, found a writing-pad 
and her fountain pen. Then she began 
the synopsis of a play on the lines of her 
story, and founded upon the drama of 
Jim Gaynor’s life. 

Strange new patterns of his problem 
wove themselves fascinatingly inher 
mind. 

Suppose Jim Gaynor was distressed by 
the publicity: she would prove to the 
world how innocent he was of the charges 
that had ruined him. She would write the 
play! It should be a success! The mouse 
would gnaw the meshes of the imprisoning 
net, and in the end set the lion free. 


EVERISHLY Val began mapping 

out a first act, and then paused to 
run over in her mind the details of the 
“Gaynor sensation,” as the whole country 
had learned it from the newspapers. 

It was while the beautiful Mrs. Gaynor 
was still in Egypt that the contracts for 
the great trunk highway—the so-called 
Broadbank Road—were placed. There 
had been no less than eighteen bids on 
the different sections of the work, and 
Governor Gaynor had personally ordered 
the acceptance of the most expensive. 
The reason he gave for this, when ques- 
tioned, was the simple and classic one 
that it was cheaper in the end to have the 
best, and the contractor promised the 
quickest completion. 

If the state had got the best, it would 
doubtless have been content. But im- 
mense sums were paid and the road, when 
completed, was a bitter disappointment 
to the public. The surface was bad, and 


the grading and drainage work worse. 
Hardly was it completed (in record time), 
when repairs became necessary. 

But that was not the worst. An investi- 
gating committee of the legislature brought 
to light evidence to show that something 
between seventy-five and a_ hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, in Federal 
Reserve notes, had passed into the 
governor’s possession. 


ACK from Egypt with her scarabs, 

Lilian Gaynor had rushed to defense 
of her husband. She had offered to sell 
her jewelry when it appeared that the 
“bribe” had vanished and therefore could 
not be refunded. But presently the 
newspapers were openly saying that this 
was an empty gesture—that the much- 
talked-of rope of pearls was false. That 
the diamond tiara and the necklace with 
its magnificent pendant were paste. Only 
a few rings and bracelets appeared to be 
genuine, and these Mrs. Gaynor sold; but 
they were unimportant and realized an 
insignificant sum, a mere drop in a leaky 
bucket. 

Only the Egyptian scarabs, pictures of 
which were still appearing over compli- 
mentary paragraphs cruelly out of date, 
seemed to be real and above suspicion. 

Jim Gaynor had never denied that the 
thousands of dollars had passed through 
his hands. He would only say: “I may 
have been foolish, but not criminal.’’ And 
beyond this he had made no denials and 
offered no defense. 

The state, the nation, his personal 
friends, his political party leaders, all were 
astounded. The opposition newspapers 
raved, demanding impeachment, criminal 
proceedings and the penitentiary. It was 
the governor’s determined silence that 
perhaps saved him these last disgraces, for 
it seemed that there must be some un- 
precedented motive, some deep political 
or business intrigue, underlying the whole 
transaction. 

The other party in the state was not 
itself too immaculate, and when the 
governor was offered and accepted a 
chance to resign his office, practically an 
acknowledged thief, the ‘‘Broadbank Road 
scandal”’ quickly disappeared from the 
first pages of the newspapers. 

Nor was the love of Jim Gaynor’s wife 
strong enough for the sharing of this dis- 
grace. She went to Reno, in six months 
was divorced, and a little more than a 
year later, when people outside the state 
most concerned were forgetting the 





It will include these features to meet the 
requirements of good health and comfort: 


Running Water. 


Electric or Gas Lighting. 
Refrigeration. Screens. 


If you have these nine essentials you may properly feel that you are 
living in a home that meets modern American standards of convenience, 
comfort and health. Most city houses have them; any home that does 
not, city or country, should be brought up to standard. The Farm Jour- 


nal says so. 


Of course, too, your modern home will not be lacking in the essentials 





of brightness and cleanliness—the magic of soap and water, paint and varnish. 


A Modern Bathroom. 
Effective Sewage Disposal. Heat in All Rooms. 
Power for Heavy Work. 







Telephone. 
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Gaynor affair, she married Ben Barstow, 
the lawyer, the governor’s friend. 


HAT man Barstow,” said Val Morissey 

to herself for the thousandth time, “I 
just know he’s at the bottom of it. And 
my play is going to prove it. He and that 
woman probably shared the spoils. And 
I wonder if that fat hand that wears the 
scarab ring is smart at imitating signa- 
tures. I shouldn’t wonder! Barstow and 
Stanley are in it together. I’d bet some- 
thing that he’s pretending to serve Mr. 
Gaynor and telling tales to the other side 
even now. 

“‘Maybe there is some new game on, if 
Gaynor is making money. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars wouldn’t last that 
Barstow couple long, even if they hadn’t 
had to share it with some big bosses at 
the top, which they probably did. Oh, 
what a play, what a play I can write!’’ 

Next morning, though Val had hardly 
slept, she felt fresh and vital. She had 
just finished dressing and was ready to 
go down, when a knock sounded at her 
door. A messenger had brought her a 
long, narrow box, from the end of which 
still longer stems of roses protruded. 

‘‘I—there must be a mistake!”’ she told 
the boy. But no! there was the card 
addressed to Miss Valentine Morissey, 
and her room number. 

There were only two persons who could 
possibly have sent her flowers. One was 
the editor of the magazine which had 
accepted her story—her Editor, Val 
thought gratefully. She had written him 
a line just before leaving Marlton for 
New York, telling him where she would 
be, and asking if she might call upon him 
some day. So, by something just short of 
a miracle among editors, these long- 
stemmed roses might be from him. 
Or—maybe they were a gift to his 
“old friend,” from ex-Governor Gaynor! 
That they should be, seemed more of a 
miracle even than the other, because it 
would be absolutely too good and too 
adorable to happen in real life. 


HE girl’s hands were cold with excite- 
ment as she cut the green string and 
opened the box to see, shrouded in trans- 
parent green paper, a dozen glorious roses, 
just unfolding their luscious, scented buds. 
A small envelope was tucked among the 
stems. Val pulled out the card and, al- 
most giddy with joy, saw the name she 
could have prayed to see. 

“To my only friend in my own state,” 
she read, and tears sp:ang to her eyes. 

“T feel things too much,” she told her- 
self. “I’m not a bit modern, really! I 
must be harder, or I’ll never get on in 
New York or anywhere else.” 

A chambermaid brought Val a tall vase, 
and for the pleasure of gazing at her roses 
she sent for coffee and toast in her room, 
and disposed of her breakfast hardly con- 
scious of its presence, her gaze moving 
from the roses to Jim Gaynor’s card and 
back again. 

There was no doubt that Gaynor had 
gone. He was speeding away from New 
York on some train, and New York being 
empty of him, it hardly seemed to matter 
what Val did this first day. 

She had planned to call on two or three 
editors who had sent encouraging letters, 
and whet their appetites for her work by 
telling them of the story which would 
soon appear in the “Olympian Maga- 
zine.”” But now—she didn’t know! She 
might instead stay in her room and work 
on the play which she seemed to hear 
dictating itself inside her brain. 

She was drinking her second cup of 
coffee, however, when the telephone rang. 
What—hadn’t he gone after all? 

“Long distance call for Miss Valentine 
Morissey,’”’ announced one of those char- 
acteristic telephone voices. “Editor of 
the ‘Olympian Magazine’ speaking.” 





Val was conscious [Continued on page 47 

























Ethyl! Gasoline is 
colored red for identi- 
fication but not all 
red gasolines contain 
ETHYL, whose active 
ingredient is tetraethyl 
lead. It takes more 
than dye to make an 
“anti-knock” (high 
compression) fuel. 


Less than a teaspoonful 
to the gallon 


but what a difference 
ETHYL makes! 


THYL is the name of the ‘“anti-knock’ 
compound developed by General Motors 
Research Laboratories to make motor gaso- 

line more efficient. 

Leading oil companies mix it with their gasoline at 
their refineries to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard 
high compression fuel. 


There is lessthan a teaspoonful of ETHYL fluid in a 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline—but what a difference it 
makes! 


In cars of ordinary compression, ETHYL eliminates 
that “knock” and power loss as carbon forms—and 
turns the higher compression created by the carbon 
deposits into extra power. As for the new high com- 
pression cars, ETHYL made them possible! 


Ethyl! Gasoline is now available throughout the 
United States and Canada at pumps bearing the 
ETHYL emblem. Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Knocks out that “knock” 
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Improvements 


Beautiful gold and 
black finish. 


Completely en- 
closed gears. 
Improved regulat- 
ing cover. 

New turnable sup- 
ply can. 

Easier starting and 
turning. 


6 New oil window. 


Wonderful floating 
bowl. 


De Laval 
Golden 50 Series 


HESE “50th Anniversary’? De Laval Séparators are without 

doubt the finest cream separators ever made—the crowning 
achievement in 50 years of separator manufacture and leadership. 
Following are the improved features: 

Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beau- 

tiful gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


Enclosed Gears. All gears on the “Golden Series” are completely 
enclosed and protected for maximum durability. 

Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float 
affords a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, 
without spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 


without lifting the supply can from its position. 


Easier Turning. The ‘Golden Series’? machines are easier to 
start and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the 


work they do. 
Oil Window. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take 


apart and wash. 
The best way to appreciate the “‘Golden Series’ is to see and try one. 
See your De Laval Dealer, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street 



























































Free Catalog. Tells about this world ~* 
mous Separator. Liberal trial offer, at- 
tractive terms. Monthly pa: 
as $2.30, Freight Prepaid. Write today. 


aes SEPARATOR co. 









SAV = HORSE 


sound—no big bills—no lost time. 


Easily applied : money back if ittatle—individual signed 3-T, Bainbridge, 
4 Endsspavin, thoropin, curb, splint, sprained Dept. ¥ , 1929 W. 43rd St., ~~ iu. 
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Druesysts can Horse” —or, we ship 
postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 








MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BBs COMPOUND sod 
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Meaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
to Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Deslers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Chie, 








$3.25 Box gu 
back. 11 10 10 Box Sufficient lore codinaty cases, 








| For horses, cattle, hogs 
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‘Parasites of Sheep 


&ZQ Continued from page 28 Ga 


used at various times for control of the 
parasites are gasoline, coal-tar creosote, 
nicotin sulfate and copper sulfate. The 
copper-sulfate treatment has the edge on 
the others named. All these are given in 
the form of a drench. 

There are other effective drugs, some of 
which can be bought already made up in 
doses of various sizes. If you buy a good 
one, the degree of efficiency is high, and 
it is less trouble to use than the drenches. 


The Nodular Worm 


HE nodular worm is another parasite 

of sheep which is widespread over the 
country. Light or moderate infestations 
by this worm often go unnoticed, but 
the parasite in large numbers does con- 
siderable harm. The symptoms are dull- 
ness, unthriftiness, rough wool, emaciation 
and diarrhea. 

The adult worm lives in the large and 
small intestines, but the larve one 
stage of development in the wall of the 
intestine, giving rise to the nodules or 
lumps seen on the external surface of these 
organs. The damage caused by the worm 
in this way has become so great that it 
is necessary to import sheep casings from 
other countries to meet the demand of 
the packing industry. 

The nodular worm is even more inno- 
cent-looking than the stomach-worm,’ be- 
ing only from one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch in length and solid white in color. 
As the life history is essentially the same 
as that of the stomach-worm, the same 
obstacles to prevention are encountered. 

A common treatment for nodular worms 
consists of carbon tetrachlorid in five- 
cubic-centimeter doses, given in capsules 
and accompanied by ten-cubic-centimeter 
capsules of dry Epsom salt. In experi- 
ments, this treatment, given every three 
or four weeks, eradicated the nodular 
worm from a flock of sheep within a year. 
In addition, this drug was highly effective 
in removing stomach-worms. It also 
eradicated whipworms and reduced to a 
minimum the numbers of thread-neck 
worms and hookworms. Another drug 
that is effective is tetrachlorethylene. 


The Liver-Fluke 


HE liver-fluke is a parasite of increas- 

ing importance in the southern part of 
our country and along the Pacific Coast. 
This parasite lives in the liver and bile 
duct of the sheep and causes the condition 
known as liver-rot. The fluke passes 
part of its life cycle in the bodies of certain 
species of snail, and sheep pastured on 
low, wet areas are subject to infestation. 

Liver pills are not of much value in 
fluke disease, but trials conducted at the 
Oregon Experiment Station upon goats 
indicate that carbon tetrachlorid in doses 
of one cubic centimeter is a satisfactory 
remedy for the removal of mature flukes. 

This drug, therefore, would seem to be 
an all-around remedy for most worms in 
sheep. However, in an uncomplicated 
stomach-worm infestation, it is better to 
use copper sulfate, as carbon tetrachlorid 
is a more-dangerous drug. Special feedin 
is necessary before the dmabeelind of 
the carbon tetrachlorid, and as consider- 
able skill is required in giving the capsules, 
the treatment had better be left to a 
competent veterinarian and not attempted 
by unskilled persons. 

<u ap 

The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will tell how to make the copper-sulfate 
drench for stomach-worms, where to buy 
safe remedies for parasites, how to build 
self-feeders for swine, etc. Stamp, please, 
for reply by mail. 
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Fattening Cattle 


on Blue-Grass 
‘By W. H. Tomhave 


ANY blue-grass pastures supply 
enough feed to make satisfactory 
gains, and produce a good quality of 
grass-fat beef. The difficulty encountered, 
however, is that these cattle have to be 
marketed at the same time as the western 
range cattle. Consequently there is an 
oversupply of this grade of cattle, and 
they naturally sell at a price considerably 
lower than well-finished grain-fed cattle. 
For this reason the addition of grain is 
usually advisable. 
The grain fed in conjunction with blue- 
grass pasture should consist of corn or 


ment such as cottonseed meal or linseed- 
oil meal is of less importance on grass 
than in the dry lot, because of the liberal 
amount of protein in the grass. 

A common practise is to feed a very 
limited amount of protein supplement 
during the first few months, and gradually 
increase the amount during the latter 
part of the fattening period. The amount 
of grain to feed depends upon the condi- 
tion of the cattle and the amount of grass 
available. As a rule, an allowance of 
from one and one-half to two pounds of 
corn per 100 pounds of live weight daily is 
considered a full feed on pasture. 
In some cases it is economical to feed a 
limited grain ration early in the season 
when there is an abundance of grass, and 
gradually increase the amount toward the 
latter part of the feeding period. By 
following this method, the maximum 
amount of grass is consumed during the 
early part of the fattening period. An 
allowance of from one-half to one pound 
of the protein concentrate per 1,000 
pounds of live weight is enough during 
the early part of the feeding period. 
Gradually increase the allowance to one 
and one-half or two pounds during the 
last few weeks of the feeding period. 


Cc-Z 2 


Another Record for 
the Swiss Breed 


NEW 1,000-pound cow is Swiss Girl 
F. C., a five-year-old Brown Swiss. 
She produced 23,235 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 1,003.7 pounds of fat, in 365 days. 
This makes three 1,000-pound fat pro- 
ducers for the Brown Swiss breed. 

Swiss Girl belonged to the herd owned 
by the late Dr. F. C. Osborne. Dispersal 
sale, in April, scattered this herd, which 
contained five world’s-record cows. Among 
these outstanding animals was June’s 
College Girl, who has a record of 1,062 
pounds of fat—the highest record in the 
Brown Swiss herd. 

The new 1,000-pound cow completed 
her record two months after her owner 
died. Her record is higher than any 
other record ever made by any mature 
cow of the breed. 

This cow has the breeding that you 
would expect to find in a record cow. Her 
sire is Florence’s Second College Boy, 
whose sire was the famous College Boy, 
who had five daughters in the Register of 
Production, and who was sire of the breed 
champion, June’s College Girl. 

The dam of this new record maker is 
Sampson’s 8th Girl of Valley Grove, 
whose sire, Sampson, has one daughter in 
the Register of Production, and whose 
grandsire, Junker, has ten daughters in 
the Register of Production. 





barley. The addition of a protein supple- 
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Gillette must do 


a different job for you each day 


—with a blade which does 
all of them superbly 


HE weather may be fair or 

foul, warm or freezing; the 
water may be hot or cold, hard or 
soft; your digestion, too, affects the 
comfort of your shave; so do your 
nerves—how well you slept, and 
how long you lather. 


There are at least forty different rea- 
sons why your Gillette Blade never gets 
precisely the same kind of shaving job 


to do twice. 


There is just one reason why you can 
always get a smooth, clean, comfortable 
shave under any conditions — the invinci- 
ble, even-tempered smoothness of the 
Gillette Blade —the one constant thing 
about your daily shave. 


Gillette could safely make this state- 
ment in the beginning when the daily 
output of blades was less than a hundred. 
We can make it now with far greater posi- 
tiveness, when over two million perfectly 


honed and delicately stropped Gillette 
Blades leave the plant every day. For 
these blades are made by delicate ma- 
chines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. Human skill could never hope 
for such accuracy. The blades receive 
most rigid inspection at every step. To 
make this possible, four out of every 
nine employees are skilled inspectors 
who actually receive a bonus for every 
blade they discard. 


When you slip your fresh Gillette Blade 
into your razor tomorrow morning, re- 
member that it has a different job to do 
each day—and does it with comfortable 
smoothness, 






To be sure of a smooth, 
comfortable shave under any 
conditions, slip a fresh 
Gillette Blade in your razor. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gillette 































































the Tour .. 


O insure ideal and carefree 

performance on your tour in- 
stall a new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. They will 
restore new car speed, power and 
flexibility, save gas and oil, and 
your car will perform better un- 
der all driving conditions. 
Champion is the better spark plug 
because of these definite structural and 
operative superiorities. 
An exclusive sillimanite insulator spe- 
cially treated to withstand the much 
higher temperature of the modern high 
com — engine. New patented 
solid copper gasket-seal that remains 
absolutely gas tight under high com- 
pression. Special analysis electrodes 
which assure a fixed spark gap under 
all driving conditions. 
It is for these reasons that you can buy 
dependable ChampionSpark Plugswith 
every assurance of better and more eco- 
nomical caroperation. 








Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 


Champion—for 
allotherengines 
including Mod- 
el A Ford—75c 


TOLEDO -**@e 











This and That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


ET lambs to market at from three 

and one-half to five months, for 
lambs gain slowly during hot weather. 
Summer months are favorable to sheep 
parasites. Labor is saved if lambs are 
ready for market at weaning time. Early 
marketing avoids heavy fall runs. 


“How can I train my collie to drive 
stock?” The answer is given in Sam 
Stoddart’s article ‘‘ The Collie at Work.”’ 
Sam knows how. July Farm Journal. 


So many of Our Folks have asked where a 
good bulletin on dairy cows can be had 
that we suggest this one: Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1470, “‘Care and Management of 
Dairy Cows.” 

Maybe we can get you a copy if you 
send us a stamp. What do you say? 


If anybody thinks the express rates on 
purebred swine are too high—don’t 
crowd, please—he is invited to write 
E. M. Christen, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association, 50814 
East Monroe Street, Springfield, Ill. 


The National is preparing to take 
this matter up with the express com- 
pany, and asks specifically for folks 
to state why rates should be lower. If 
any one thinks they should stay where 
they are or go higher, he can write, too. 





The corn-hog ratio, so often referred to in 
discourses on hog-feeding, is the number 
of bushels of corn that 100 pounds of pork 
(live weight) will buy. It is pit ia 
profitable to feed hogs when the ratio is 
above 11.7, the average for the last 17 
years. In 1923 the ratio went down to 
7.6, and in June, 1926, it was 20.9. 
Thus, you see, the man who stays in 
the feeding business year after year and 
takes the bitter with the sweet, comes 
out all right. It’s the in-and-outer that 
gets the knocks—he’s in when he should 
be out, and out when he should be in. 
Farm records in Central Indiana for 
years 1922-26 show that hogs paid 
97 cents a bushel for corn fed to them. 
If the corn had been sold it would 
have brought only 64 cents. 





When a partially-filled can of cream is 
placed in the cooling-tank, try using a 
float made from a quarter section of a 
vinegar cask, as shown. A hole somewhat 


— hole cut in head 
to receive cream can 







cask end floats fo 
heep partly filled can 
uprigat 


larger than the cream-can is cut in the 
head of the barrel section and when this 
is placed in the tank it floats in an in- 
verted position so that the partly-filled 
can rests within it without tip ng Ly 
spilling. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











No matter how old the case, or how 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone 
Paste $2 a bottle pos d 
Guaranteed—your money back if it doesn’t 
make the horsegosound.One applicationusually 
enough. For Bane Spavin, ie. Sidebone. 
s Spavin Liquid a bottle 
For tg 3 pavin, Splint, Curb, Soft Enlarge 
> **Home Treatment Livestock Diseases’ 
Free. Our veterinarians Drescribs ue, Tree Sev on for ali 


for Book 


FLEMING BROS., apap 











REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated, At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


bm yi od — obtained. “‘I will recom- 
rbine to my neighbors’’, 


ABSORBINE 


MOE YOUNG inc fet MARK REG.U om PAT. OF 


















WHEELS 


Trucks —Wagons 
Steel or Wood Wheels to fit 
any wagon. Old wagons are 
made new with “Electric” 
steel or wood wheels that fit 

—] any running gear. 

! Catalog describes Wheels, Farm 

Trucks, Wagons and Trailers: 

Write for this catalog today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
a2 Elm St. Quincy, Ill. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Catalog 


Free 
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The Least Import- 
ant Thing 


*7) Continued from page 23 


“And then what happened?” Jimmie’s 
voice was gruff, and he had resumed his 
varnishing. “That is—if you don’t mind 
telling me about it.” 

“He went away and didn’t come back. 
I guess he just forgot.” 

“And you didn’t?” Jimmie seemed ab- 
sorbed in the careful lining of a panel. 

“T couldn’t. Perhaps girls are different. 
And he was the first. They say the first 
one is never really forgotten.” 

Anne stopped, apparently intent on 
threading a brass rod through another 
curtain. She glanced up once at Jimmie’s 
humped shoulders, and then added as 
though she found relief in talking: 

“It was a kind of a memorial ceremony 
for the voyage that never happened—just 
my standing looking at the De ssie.” 

“And do you mean to tell me!’’— 
Jimmie had straightened up, his blue eyes 
smoldering with rage and hurt—‘‘do you 
mean that a girl like you has spent even 
a minute mourning a—a—— 

“Don’t say it!’ Anne interrupted, 
quickly. “I know what you're thinking. 
But some day he’s coming back. Some 
day he’ll remember. I was just a snip of a 
girl then. And I’d rather wait for him 
than any other man I ever saw.”’ 


O* that pinnacle Anne maintained 
herself, aloof yet not remote. A holi- 
day adjusted itself to a Saturday and 
Sunday and gave them three whole and 
consecutive days for those innumerable 
unlooked-for tasks each ship, no matter 
how small, demands before a mooring-line 
is cast off. 

Anne was down early and stayed late, 
and she drove Jimmie hard and herself 
harder. Hers was a relentless mood he 
could not penetrate. 

Then on a glorious, sun-drenched morn- 
ing, the Lassie dropped down through the 
locks and shoved her nose into the swell 
of a passing tug. Drops of salt spray 
whipped their faces. 

“Jimmie! Jimmie!’’ Anne cried, “we’re 
at sea!”’ 

“And I promised four people I'd take 
them on the first cruise of the season,’’ he 
announced with apparent irrelevance. 

“I’d never have spoken to you again if 
you'd kept such a promise. Let’s go up- 
Sound, past the whole city, and display 
our spick-and-spanness. We'll be too 
far off to be more than a white speck, 
but we must parade.” 

“Around Bainbridge Island, eh? Lunch 
in Port Madison?” 

She nodded ecstatically and shoved him 
away from the wheel. 

“T’m skipper today. Go coil down those 
deck lines. And look at that black smoke! 
Cut down your mixture. Smartly now, 
me lad!” 

Jimmie found that mood even harder 
to penetrate, and in the end he ceased to 
try. A gay and adorable skipper took a 
valiant craft over a green sea, and only 
when he dropped the hook in the quiet 
end of Port Madison did Anne resign 
command and become cook. 

Luncheon lasted a long time. Jimmie 
swore it deserved a day, but it came to 
anend at last, the thick dishes were washed, 
and they sat down on the after-deck for 
that entrancing hour only the cruising- 
boat owner knows. Tide and breeze 
swing the craft. The bow faces a forest 
and then the open sea. Gulls cry. A 
salmon leaps in a flash of silver. A fish- 
duck dives in ludicrous panic: And as 
always, wherever salt water embraces a 
hull, the little vessel makes herself a part 
of the sea’s magic. [Continued on page 50 











—Lucas Paint Products have supplied color, 
beauty and protection to the American home. 


In these colorful times, Lucas Paints are 
more than ever the vogue. They satisfy the 
modern desire for decoration and beauty, as 
well as the demand for long-time protection 
and economy. 


You'll reap joy and satisfaction from your 
investment in Lucas Paints — and save money, 
too. That’s because Lucas Paints go farther, 
work easier, protect longer and look better. 

Avoid “cheap” or “bargain” paints. 
Although they may costa little less per gallon 
in the beginning, they cost you more in time, 
labor and material, in the end. “Cheap” 
paints chip, peel and fade before you know it. 


Insist upon Lucas Paints every time, for 
every purpose. Let the Lucas name be your 
guide for quality. 


Write for free booklets on “How to paint”. 


John ITuacas & Co., me. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Boston Oskland 
and local distributing points 


lucas Paints 


ers-Enamels-Varnishes 
pen made for every Purpose” 


©}. L. & Co., Inc. 
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Pipe Lover Finally 
Discovers Tobacco 
Satisfaction 





Tries ten different brands, pays high 
prices, then finds his favorite 
at moderate cost 





Everlastingly trying brings success, even 
in finding the right tobacco. Mr. Gaw’s 
experiences prove that. He tried more than 
ten different brands of smoking tobacco, 
paid high prices, only to suffer the pangs of 
dissatisfaction. Finally he concentrated on 
Edgeworth, and it was then that he achieved 
true pipe-enjoyment. Read what he says 


about it: 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Sept. 21, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 

I write you this complimentary letter 
because I feel that if any one tobacco com- 
pany deserves praise for its products, it is 
your company. 

During the two years that 1 have been 
a pipe smoker I huve used more than one 
—in fact more than ten—different tobac- 
cos. I have even invested as much as one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for a half 
pound of a well-known mixture, trying to 
find satisfaction in price; but it was all in 
vain. After the first few pipe-loads I 
readily discovered that even price and a 
reputation couldn't supply that bit of 
satisfaction that my pipe and myself 
crave. 

I had no other choice, so it seems, but 
to return to the most satisfactory pipe 
tobacco that I have ever experienced 
That tobacco is none other than the 
Edgeworth tobacco. 

Now the pangs of dissatisfaction and 
grief over exorbitant prices have entirely 
disappeared since I've concentrated my 
pipe smoking on Edgeworth. 

I am taking this means of thanking you 
for curing my pipe ills as well as putting 
my mind at ease now that I have tobacco 
that satisfies pipe as well as man. 

Your ardent well wisher, 
Samuel Gaw 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 















Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


On your radio — tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. } 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 








M oney?—Bunntes 
By W. C. Smith 


ANT to make some money, boys? 

Try raising rabbits. We have tried 
this on the farm and, after finding a 
market, have made oodles of money. 

As soon as our first crop of bunnies was 
ready for the frying-pan, we asked our 
grocer about selling the meat to his cus- 
tomers. He gave us permission to place a 
neat poster in his window announcing 
that rabbit meat could be purchased at 
25 cents a pound live weight. 

At the end of three days we had cleaned 
up every marketable rabbit on the place 
and realized nearly $40. We allowed the 
grocer five cents a pound for his trouble. 
We also had an offer from the proprietor 
of a fish and game market to handle any 
reasonable amount of rabbit meat during 
the winter months. 

Our does raise four litters a year, run- 
ning from five to eight young to the litter. 
Four litters are likely to bring the breeder 
greater profits than five, which result in 
smaller animals. As a commercial propo- 
sition, the rabbit-breeder should keep a 
considerable number of breeding does. 

Some folks make money selling breed- 
ing stock. All well and good; but the 
rabbit industry must be built up around 
the purely practical proposition of meat 
and fur. If vou go into the business, steer 
clear of buy-back schemes in which un- 
scrupulous dealers promise to pay breed- 
ing-stock prices for all the rabbits you 
raise. 

Income froms Furs 


X& to furs: one western fur-buyer re- 
ceived 60,000 rabbit pelts a week 
during the past fur season. Recent quo- 
tations have a price range of from 20 
cents to $2 for prime ‘medium to large 
furs. Rabbit skins are used as are other 
furs, in the manufacture of garments. 
Enormous amounts of low-grade furs are 
used by hatters. 

The four most prominent breeds of 
rabbits for commercial purposes are 
Flemish Giants, New Zealands, Belgians 
and Chinchillas. A mature Flemish 
Giant often weighs from 15 to 20 pounds. 

Either inside or outside hutches can be 
used, the chief requirement being dry 
quarters. They should also admit some 
sunlight, if possible, and be free from 
drafts. Hutches are usually made in 
tiers about 2!% x 4 feet and two feet high. 
Young rabbits are left with the doe until 
from six to ten weeks of age. After 
weaning, all young rabbits can be put to- 
gether in a large hutch until it is necessary 
to separate the sexes, at the age of three or 
four months. 

Good yellow corn, oats and clover hay 
are staples in the diet. Rabbits also en- 
joy carrots, turnips and other vegetables, 
and can be kept almost entirely during 
the summer months on green feed. 


CZ o 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,554; 858 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
tng, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time pod go ein for Roof- 

ing and Material Book No. 
——— 151 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. Co 
BOOKS 601-651 Butler St., — 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 





your old tires 
are worth ..«, 
money 


DONT THROW 
THEM AWAY: 





National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change. increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
from tire trowble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 
merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 
ritory. Write for price list, samples and special agents 
proposition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas 














307 Plymouth Bldg. 











Amazing facts about nature’s most terrible de- 


stroyer of life and property. Tells the danger spots 
during storms; how to protect your property against 
lightning; and scores of other valuable facts every- 
one should know. Compiled by the famous Dodd 
System experts, who have coped with lightning 
successfully for over 40 years. Every careful man 
protects his family and property. Why not be 
SAFE? A copy of this unusual book will be sent 
you Free on request. Supply limited. Write today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


Des Moines, Ia. 





S| SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR 
. ny Heating Equipment 
ss We are MAKERS, not 
| dealers, and willsupply you 
with a Hess Welded Steel 
Furnace, with all pipes and 
fittings, direct from our fac- 
tory, at lower cost than you 
can buy from mail o 
houses or dealers. 

Let us prove it. Send us a sketch of your 
house, we will make a heating plan and estimate. 
No obligation on your part, and glad to do it. 

Hess furnaces burn any fuel, never leak and 
deliver all the heat. 

On the market 54 years, and better than ever. 

Sold on easy payments. Easily installed. 

Ask for our 48 page booklet on heating. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO, 
1210 South Western Avenue, Chicago 








WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 
~aginee. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 
Lowest Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
262A Oostend Aeceen BANOS OY, MO 

ja venue, ‘. 
162A Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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4-H Leaders 








HARLIE GOODWIN, of Guilford, 
N. Y., won a 4-H leadership prize in 
the 1926 Farm Journal contest. In 1927 


he won another prize. Above he is shown 
with one of his Brown Swiss heifers, 
Below is a picture of Nannie Lou West, 
Moore, 8. C., who has distinguished her- 
self as a 4-H club leader and who was 


chosen as one of the winners in the 1927 
Farm Journal leadership contest. 

Many club leaders are preparing to 
enter the 1928 contest which closes in 
October. There are 26 prizes, and every 
local volunteer club leader who has not 
previously won first prize in the Farm 
Journal contest is eligible. 





cA Jumping Farm Boy 
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|S hae we see Russell W. Smith, who 
is now a county agent in Indiana, as 
he looks when taking his workout. Smith 
is a former farm boy and has made many 
high-jump records. He is one of the best 
high-jumpers in America and hopes to 
take part in the forthcoming Olympics. 

“There are hundreds of farm boys all 
over the country who have latent athletic 
ability and who should test their mettle 
at jumping, running, shot-putting and 
the like,” says Smith. In his work with 
4-H club boys, Smith has found many 
youngsters who should make excellent 
athletes with a little training. 
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New safeguard found 


in Japan Tea against 


several common ailments 


Remarkable scientific discoveries 
reveal rich source of a precious, 


health-giving food element 


“OTARTLING” is the word one 
great chemist has used to de- 
scribe this discovery. 

A new simple safeguard that may 
help protect countless men and 
women against common maladies! 

In fragrant cups of Japan green 
tea has been found a wonderful prop- 
erty, a precious food element with- 
out which perfect health is impos- 
sible. 

For lack of this special element, 
scientists now believe that count- 
less people are needlessly troubled 
with minor ailments. All 
too often our three meals a 
day give us too little of this 
invaluable element — Vita- 
min C, 

“Important tous,’ writes | 
one eminent scientist, “‘are 
the results of a diet poor in 
Vitamin C. The symptoms 
are a sallow, muddy com- 
plexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains in the joints and limbs, usually 
mistaken for rheumatism. Observa- 
tions during the World War and 
my recollection of specific cases 
all combine to suggest that much 
of the socalled rheumatism that afflicts 
such a large part of our people is due at 
least in large part to a diet too poor in 
Vitamin C.”’ 


A simple precaution 


Most of the foods we eat are lack- 
ing in this wonderful element. 
Aside from Japan green tea, it has 
been found only in spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables. 

The startling fact now revealed 
by science is the richness in this all- 
important Vitamin C, of that fa- 
miliar and delightful drink—Japan 
green tea. The leaves of Japan green 
tea that we buy at the grocery store 
bring us in abundance this health- 
giving food element. 

If you feel “‘let down” and are 
easily tired out; if you suffer from 
so-called ‘‘rheumatic’’ pains; if your 
skin is sallow or muddy, take this 
simple precaution. Drink pleasant, 














































Scientists bave 
discovered a rich 
supply of the all- 
important Vita- 
minC in the leaves 
of simple Japan 
green tea 






























flavor-laden cups of Japan green tea 
regularly, at lunch, at supper, in 
the afternoon. Profit by their rich 
supply of precious Vitamin C. It is 
probable that you will both feel 
and look more vigorous — more 
vitally alive after a few weeks. 

Start this delightful, health- 
building habit now. Whenever you 
drink tea, be sure it is Japan green 
tea. Grocers have it in several 
grades, at different prices under well 
known brand names. American- 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrig- 
ley Building, Chicago. 
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Never 
before! 


so much scale 


value 


for 
$1615 


$18.90 for 1000 Ib. 
capacity 
f. o. b. factory 















A scale on the farm? Of 
course! Modern farming calls 
for accurate weighing of stock 
rations for uniform feedings. 
And farm profits demand ex- 
act weighing to eliminate long 
and short measures when 
buying or selling. 

It’s profitable to use an accurate 
scale—it saves money. But it’s 
more profitable to use this Fairbanks 
All-Metal Scale! At the price of 
an ordinary scale with part wooden 
construction you can now have this 
time and weather defying all-metal 
Fairbanks. Nothing to crack or 
warp. ‘“All-Metal’’—the Fairbanks 
accuracy is retained for years to 
come. 

Just ask your dealer to show you 
this scale. You'll be surprised at 
so much value for the money. 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


ee eee COUPON 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-24 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me circular describing your 
new All-Metal Scale and other items 
checked. 
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Walsh Garden Tractor 






Plows, Seeds, Cuitivetes, Mows Lawns & May 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-Walk or Ride 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs. Catalog Free 


ALSH TRACTOR CO. B22i°Fshoase avs 





Notes for 


E put up bird-houses on top of the 
posts of our garden fence. The 
bluebirds, which built in the houses, 
caught many worms and other injurious 
vegetable insects, and also destroyed weed 
seeds. H. B., North Carolina. 


On April 13, 1928, when many bird cele- 
brations were held throughout the country, 
Charles P. Shoffner, secretary of . The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, gave a radio talk 
on ‘“Birds—Our Best Friends’ over 
Station WOO, Philadelphia. He was 
assisted by Miss Elsie Miller, soprano, 
and the WOO trio. 


While we advocate one bird census dur- 
ing January to find out the number of 
winter birds—especially in our northern 
states—every one of the Liberty Bell Bird 
Club members should take a bird census 
several times during the year. One good 
member, George P. Helme, of New York, 
reports seeing on January 27, 25 dif- 
ferent species of birds. Mr. Helme feeds 
the birds regularly during the winter; 19 
species of birds nest on his ground. He 
has organized a bird club which now has 
20 members. 


One of our members in Nebraska found a 
baby robin with hair wrapped around its 
leg. Thinking that the hair had caught 
there by accident, he unwound it and 
found that the leg was broken. He left 
the bird in the nest and when he visited 
the nest again a few days afterward, he 
found more hair wrapped around the 
bird’s leg. The leg had evidently been 
wrapped by the mother robin. 
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A New ‘Bird Sanctuary 
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ird- overs 


park, put up the first bird-houses. In a 
short time it is expected that many 
hundreds will be put up. 

We believe this movement is well worth 
while, as there are numerous species of 
birds in this vicinity. The bird-houses 
will also be an added attraction to those 
who visit the park. 


ez 
France Feeds the “Birds 





© Herbert Photo 
The inauguration of the first feeding- 
stations and bird refuge-houses in 
the Parc Monceau, in Paris, France 





A TRACTOR FOR 
YOUR FARM 


"SUPER FOUR’ 


The Huber Super Four Tractor 
supplies the kind of power your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three sizes—a size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. S MARION, OHIO 






























N our fourteenth annual Bird Day, 
April 13, 1928, Willow Grove Park, 
the big amusement park just outside of 
Philadelphia, was made a bird sanctuary. 
Mr. Shoffner, with school children from 
the vicinity, and some employees of the 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

913,106 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to’us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Me erent H Bicycles. 
CO. Dept.B-48 cE 





rw Models 5 pow ready for delivery ¥ 
= from = r factory. A tonishing low prices 
RIDER AGE pa Chic ende 

© to ride and exhibit 
sample. Make big money. Many models #1. 50 up. 


$1.50 each 


ires i. fnmoay "bor ~_ —* ie ate at at? 
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PATENTS iets. Franses heme Send cra 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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The G reat Situation 


&7a) Continued from page 39 Ww 


of a trace of disappointment, even as she 
thrilled at this new excitement. 

“Ts this Miss Valentine Morissey? Good 
morning! Your letter has just reached 
me,” said a man’s voice, which might have 
been talking from the floor below instead 
of nearly a hundred miles. “We are all 
interested in your story, and to hear that 
you've decided to try your luck in New 
York. If you can go on doing work as 
good as this, there isn’t much doubt which 
way the wind will blow for you! 

“But I called you to say that the man 
we want to illustrate your story is coming 
over from New York today. Could you 
make it convenient to come, too? If you 
could start soon we’d be pleased to have 
you lunch with us at 12.30. 

“And by the way, a brother of mine, 
who lives abroad a good deal, and has 
done some successful dramatic work in 
New York and London, has glanced 
through your story and thinks he sees an 
outline for a play in it. You may kill two 
birds with one stone by having a chat with 
him, too.” 

“T’d love to come!’ answered Val. “TI 
can start almost at once. And I’ve got 
an idea for a play myself. It’s—it’s 
founded on the story in a way, but it’s 
a hundred times better. There—there 
ought to be something big in it. Would 
your brother mind collaborating if he 
liked my scenario? I wrote most of it 
out last night.” 

“T’m sorry he isn’t here to ask, but I 
am sure he wouldn’t mind, if in his opinion 
your ideas are better than his own,” 
answered the telephone voice. 

His tone, though pleasant, had an in- 
credulous, indulgent note in that last 
sentence. But Val felt exalted, and sure 
of herself. She finished the telephone 
conversation with some grateful words, 
and hung up. 

What a wonderful world! Some obscure 
but mighty power had possessed little 
Val Morissey’s life, and was smoothing 
her path. Perhaps it was Justice, working 
impenetrably toward the rescue of Jim 
Gaynor. 

Val kissed his roses and sallied forth. 


Continued in July 
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Encourage Children 


ARENTS who are anxious about the 

manners and behavior of their children 
must guard against falling into the nag- 
ging habit. Children naturally resent 
continual correction, and the outcome of 
this method is apt to be the opposite of 
what is desired. 

One mother, recognizing in what direc- 
tion her constant reminders of manners 
were tending, substituted a course of en- 
couragement. Her son was told what a 
fine fellow he was growing to be, and how 
proud he had made his mother by remem- 
bering some little courtesy. 

In this way she stimulated pride in the 
boy, resulting in more good than any 
amount of nagging could have produced. 
She profited by the first experience with 
the younger children. Instead of nagging 
them into habits of truth and honesty, 
and punishing them for any lapses in 
conduct, she spoke of their frankness and 
honor with such confidence that they 
valued “squareness” above all else. 
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The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by giving technical advice 
by mail. Stamp, please, for prompt 


reply. 
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From Paste to Paint 
— = —= a jiffy with 
this quick-mixing pure 
White-Lead ‘qe 


"111 mmm" 
100 Les Ner 


DUTCH BOY 





HEF is lead-in-oil that thins the resulting lead-and-oil paint. 

to paint in a few minutes... 
a new form of the reliable, service- 
able white-lead that has been the 
standard for years in the making 
of pure lead paint. 


Your regular paint dealer can 
supply you with Dutch Boy soft 
paste white-lead. 100 pound kegs; 
50, 25, 1214 pound pails. 


It’s the new Dutch Boy soft For free booklet on painting 
paste white-lead ... pure white- wood, metal, plaster and masonry, 
lead mixed with enough linseed oil write ournearest branch. Ask for 
to give an easy-to-thin paste. A our “Handbook on Painting.” 


quick thinning and it’s ready for 
New York, 111 Broadway * Boston, 800 Albany 


the brush. 
: Street + Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 
You will be pleased, too, by the West 18th Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
: . . Avenue * Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
ease with which this soft paste can St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * San Francisco, 
: : 235 Montgomery Street * Pittsburgh, National 
be tinted and with the excellent ~ Lead @& Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue 


hiding and spreading qualities of Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 


DUTCH BOY oft Paste. WHITE -LEAD 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








The fame of Simonds Crescent- 
Ground Cross-Cut Saws throughout 
the big woods bears out the statement 
that a Simonds will cut faster and 
last longer than any other cross-cut 
saw you can buy. Send for free 
booklet,““The Cross-Cut Saw.” 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 









S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS | egczagy wore Nor resis 


flies, insects? 1 buy bh of ‘or col- 
IN UPPER WISCO fe _ Good prices . worth 1 to $7 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about fore oe fics. all 10e (not, stamps) 


"rates. Address: sine sever May 
homeseekers’ ra seen pept 16. Bon 1454. San Dlege, Galil, 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Bailding, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE ONLY HAT OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD 


Protects the Eyes 


mM" amazing hat ever invented. Patented transparent 
brim protects eyes from sun, yet gives clear vision. 
Patented shape holders bold hat in shape. Patented dou- 
ble adjustable buckles assure perfect fit. Woven from im- 
ported Pandan Palm —durable, tough, light and flexible. 
Will not ravel, become brittle or discolor. Special airlet 
weave and ventilators assure coolness and healthy scalp. 
Waterproof. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. Unbleached, 
$1.25—Bleached White, Panama shape, $2.00. At your 
dealer's. 


PAN-OAN-LID 
rs 
Patented shape-holding 
device, and other remark- 
able features of eX-Ray, 
except transparent brim. 
World's Greatest Hat 
Value at 76c and $1.00 
Dealers: Write for Prices 
Exclusively manufactured and patents owned by 
SUPERIOR HAT CO., 2305 Madison St., St. Louis 
World's leading manufacturers of sun and sport hats. 




















A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 

$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 

Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emer- 
iency Benefit and other new and liberal 
f atures to help in time of need-—all clearly 

shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious Automobile 


and many other kinds of accidents happen 
every minute—few escape them—suppose 
you meet with an accident tonight. . . | 
would your income continue? Pneumonia, | 
appendicitis and many other ills in the 
policy, which are prevalent now, can cause 
serious financial loss to you. . . prepare Now. 


Don’t wait for misfortune te overtake you 
r VAIL THE COUPON NOW~~ ™ 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
121 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


| 
Gentlemen: | 




















At no cost to me, send details of the 
| “NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 











A Clean Range 
for 
Clean Pullets 


‘By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


ANY poultry-keepers make a great 

effort to meet the brooding require- 
ments for producing clean pullets up to 
ten or twelve weeks, but too often ss 
efforts are sacrificed afterward in whole or 
in part because of failure to provide a 
suitable clean summer range. 

Some poultrymen even brood the chicks 
indoors to keep them free from coccidiosis 
and intestinal parasites, arid later turn 
them out on disease-contaminated yards 
nearby, instead of moving them to a 
fresh, clean range. The result may be an 





— ae of stsdhed alee 
covered with roofing-paper. Put 
mash-feeder under the shelter 


outbreak of coccidiosis or a heavy infesta- 
tion of intestinal parasites, or both. 

How often one sees a tract of land suit- 
able for range purposes being denied the 
pullets when its use for this purpose would 
yield ten times the returns being secured 
from the land used for other purposes, 
especially if it is credited with the loss of 
winter eggs and loss of pullets its use 
might prevent. 


The Ideal Poultry Plant 


HE ideal poultry plant would consist 

of four parts—an exclusive range for 
brooding chicks, another for the summer 
range of pullets, the laying-houses, and a 
garden for the chickens. A part of the 
yards about laying-quarters or chick 
range can be used for garden purposes. 

The chick and pullet ranges need not be 
separate if a combined range ample for 
both is available. The adult birds, how- 
ever, should never be permitted to fre- 
quent the ranges to be used for growing 
stock. Failure to observe this rule is 
probably the most frequent and costly 
mistake made by poultry-keepers. It is 
fatal to success snd susie. 

Pullets reared so they are clean when 
they go into the laying-house offer the 
best insurance for profitable winter egg- 
production and a low death rate of birds 
throughout the year. Contrast this with 
pullets reared on contaminated soil, which 
go into the laying-house infested with 
disease and intestinal parasites. Such 
pullets can be expected to lay but few 
winter eggs, and the death rate is very 
sure to be high. 

The effective procedure is to rely upon 
means and methods of prevention during 
the brooding and summer range periods. 
This contention is not based on theory or 
supposition; it is a matter of facts sub- 
stantiated by first-hand experience of 
poultry-keepers in every locality. It is 
the most frequent explanation of the suc- 
cess or failure of poultry-keepers. 


What Is an Adequate Range? 


HE answer is different for each poultry- 

keeper, for each has an _ individual 
problem. The number of birds is the 
determining factor in each case, but 
general principles apply to all. 

Every flock of 100 pullets or more 
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is anew House- 
Here poia Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
™ ments. It not only sweeps 
7 thoroughly and cleans walls 
and ceilings but also washes 
and dries windows and 
scrubs and mops floors. Re- 
quires no electricity. Every 
home a prospect. Only $2.95. 
Over half profit. Write your 
mame and address at the edge 
of this ad and mail to us today 
for complete selling terms. 


HARPER MFG. CO. 
142—10th St., Fairfield, lowa 








Get BrownsNew 
CUT PRICES 
“Fence goomees n baying from 


you Our A cut es 
way ete others. 


ays Freight 
Write for our ty joes cut price 
catalo; ollars you save. 
co, Double 


150 st: . 

hearth wir yey aod paints. 

THE wn FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3201, Cleveland, Ohio 


1'We Want You 
to sell and install the 

Shinn-Flat System 

of Lightning Rods 


Farmer Agents do fine—a good profit— 
wonderful work. Write for particulars, 


i W.C. Shinn Mfg. Co., 2026 N.F Racine Ave., Chicago, HL 














on your own work a risk. 4) 
Write for, LIBERAL T TRIAL 


Gel SHAW DUALL TRACTOR 


‘ine or Track Gardens Small Mower Attachment 







men. Plow: a -—¥ . Gactherieii ye: 


belt TR « ae Ang 
eines, riding or aa ing types. 


Try It 10 Days 


LOW FACT HAL, 









4H. P. WORM DRIVE ~ 


Mows hay, Weeds, Plows, 
Cultivates, Harrows, Discs, 
Sprays, Landscape work. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
734-74th Ave. West Allis, Wis. 




















MEN 
WANTED 


he Farm Journal can use a few 

more reliable, steady men with 
cars, who are not afraid of bad 
weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 
For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving name, address; age, and 
phone number. 


farm arm Journal Department 
Washington Square 2012 Tribune Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Iil. 
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| should have an exclusive summer range. G Y ZG G % YG ZG Y G ZG 


The colony houses should be placed in a 
different location each year. Where a 
large number of pullets are being ranged, 
it often becomes necessary to move the 
houses to two or three different locations 
during the summer. The range should be 
large enough to permit of this, and at 
the same time leave another portion not 
so much used this year, so as to serve as 
a suitable location for houses next year. 

In some cases it is not desirable, or may 
be impossible, to move the houses. The 
problem then is to protect the adjacent 
ground from heavy contamination. This 
can be accomplished by gradually moving 
(10 to 20 feet daily) the feeding and 
drinking equipment away from the roost- 
ing-quarters after the pullets become ac- 
customed to the summer houses. The 
pullets stay where the feed and water are 
located and, if suitable shelters to pro- 
vide shade and keep feed dry are pro- 
vided, they can be ranged from 500 to 
1,000 feet away from roosting-houses 
during the day, especially if trees and 
shrubbery provide shade and shelter. 

In this way the pullets return to the 
houses only at night to roost, and*the 
premises around the house do not become 
much contaminated. They may some- 
times be used for the same purpose the 
following year. 


Summer Poultry-Houses 


)R summer housing, the brooder- 

houses can be used as far as they go, 
and the additional requirements can be 
made of very simple and inexpensive con- 
struction No floors or windows are 
needed; a roof and two or three sheltered 
sides, depending on the location and 
climate, will serve the purpose. 








Add to the joy 

of the open road— 
the pullete "A 10 x 12-foot house, wil this pleasure-giving 
properly accommodate only 100 pullets refreshment. 


if they are all obliged to roost in the 
house. If there are nearby trees suitable 
for roosting purposes, and a half or more 
of them roost in the trees, so much the 






better. Then one house _ mp for me Between Smokes and 
There is no better place for pullets than 
in the trees during the summer months, After Every Meal 


provided they are not allowed to roost in 
trees too late in the fall. 
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Holes int 4Z° can be fastened : . 
ope | soend blocks wish for a Lifetime 


screws. End view 
of feeder at left 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 


last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 


If you choose an Aermotor of the right 





“End of 
Ree! 


Half-inch lip. 
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size for your well, and a tower high enough Ih 
mixture, such as the Ohio all-mash mix- to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor ji } 
ture, answers these requirements. It can will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. fF 
be fed to chicks in reel mash-feeders. The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. oh 





Ample feeding space is extremely impor- 
tant. For every 100 pullets you will need 


The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and 
16 feet of feeding —_ or two reel mash- “2 


- better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and b. 1 aN", 
: go well made that thereis nothing to get out of j 











feeders, each four feet long. The feeders a Me fp. 

should be four inches deep and eight order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will *j/ 4) Ow 

inches wide inside, the same ~4 used for always have fresh water when you want it. + AHP. te 

layers, after the birds are eight or ten é ; 7 

woske old. . Y ME- A.) AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Read .. Chicago ~~ 24a? V.. 
The trough for chick feeder (suitable Sytem Dallas Des Moines Oakland (Kansas City Minneapolis “=m 








FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


until chicks are eight or ten weeks old) is 
made of galvanized iron with half-inch 
lip at sides to prevent waste. Height of 


reel can be adjusted by putting nails in 

holes in end blocks. See sketch. i a & 
If grain is fed in addition to the mash Ow TO USE 

mixture, it should be fed in the mash- ithe 

feeders on top of the mash rather than on 638 A St. Toledo, Obie 

filthy, contaminated ground. Mange 
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$300 Prizes 


Poultry Feeding Contest 


No long story to write, no slogan to think 
up—just answer five simple questions and 
in ten words or more describe your experi- 
ence with 


‘‘Minraltone’”’ 
the new mineral concentrate 

This new easy way of feeding minerals aids 
in growing stronger, healthier, heavier 
chickens; helps produce earlier, bigger broil- 
ersand fries; makes 
for earlier matu- 4 
rity, with bigger 
and more market- 
able eggs. 


Make more 
profit, too! 


Under comparative 
test, 48 chicks fed 
usual ration, 32 
lived and weighed 
2 Ibs. at 10 weeks— 
sold for $32. 48 
chicks fed same ra- 
tion plus minerals, 
40 hved, weighed 
214 Ibs. at 10 weeks 
—sold for $50. $/8 
more profit due 


to minerals! 
Win $100 
38 prizes: First $100; second $50; third $25; 
fourth $15; three of $10 each; six of $5each; 
25 of $2.00 each — duplicates in case of ties. 
Start now! The sooner you begin, the more 
—— you make—the better chance to win 
st prize. Use coupon today! 


——FREE PACKAGE OFFER — — 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., - 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

0 Tell me about the $300 contest. I have 

aibiiciacinsednatiionial ...chickens. 

0 Tenclose $1.00. Send three 50c packages 

of ‘‘Minraltone.’’ I will use the FREE pack- 

age according to directions. If not sat- 

isfied, I am to return the other two packages 

and get my dollar back. 








ES SEES ne Sere ae 
P. S.— Another package FREE if you 
send the name and address of a good 
dealer. We will send him a special in- 

troductory offer 








“Why h Four €. to Raise One 
cptie tention secret , a by prac- 
ves chic thousands of 

t with Miller's Guide describin: 

neubators with EG 
ee Rahn Bees 

‘or Hatching— 

- Quality — WRITE 


CO., Box 1/0, Rockford, Hi. 








MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

Sa eqgae ee ees & & & 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO, Dert20F;" 
— Please tell me how I can make more money z 

Name @ 
r Address % 


















City. State. 
DnCideaaneuen aa 





Loultrymen’s YCAIL-3AG 


WO big days for poultry-keepers: June 

28 and 29, Ohio Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
Last year 2,200 visitors were present; the 
year before, 3,000. A fine program this 
year. Write Ohio Station for a copy. 


Know what to do for intestinal para- 
sites of poultry? An article in July 
will set you straight. Watch for ut. 


Save about six pounds of good legume 
hay for each bird in your poultry flock. 
Leafy legume hay makes an excellent 
winter substitute for the succulent green 
feed which hens thrive on during the 
summer. 


Alfalfa, red-clover and soybean hays 
are about equally valuable. Regard- 
less of the kind, the prime requisite 
is that the hay be leafy and of good 
quality, and cut before the plant is 
too ripe. The leaves which shatter 
from hay being put into the barn 
should be gathered up and saved for 
poultry. 


A new Farmers’ Bulletin on poultry- 
houses and fixtures. You may want a 
copy—if so, send us a stamp and we'll see 
if we can get it for you. The number is 
1554, in case you want to write the De- 
partment of Agriculture for a copy. 





Farmers of the Sequatchie Valley, 
Tenn., recently marketed co-operatively 
63,614 pounds of poultry at a total 
saving of $3,725.55 above what they 
would have received at prices being 
paid locally. 


Now is the time to fight lice and 
mites, or you lose and they win. 
Sodium fluorid is magical for getting 
rid of lice. Old crank-case oil helps, 
too, painted on the roosts and sprayed 
about the roosting quarters. 


are] wna 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions on 
any phase of poultry-raising—how toécull 
the flock, treatment for gapes, lice and 
mites, diseases, etc. Stamp, please. 











The Least Important Thing °*vescis" 


Anne and Jimmie felt it, and were silent. 
They did not even hear the gentle creak 
of oars. 

“Nice boat you got there,” a voice came 
from almost beneath them. “A lot o’ 
queer things come out of Seattle. Anchor 
here. Clutter up the fairway, but they 
give us something to laugh about in the 
winter.” 

He was old, crippled by toil and the 
heavy blows of the open sea, but he had a 
kindly, twinkling eye. He pushed off 
with an oar, until he could see the Lassie 
as a whole, and then he came back again. 

“There's sense to her!’ he exclaimed, 
admiringly. “She looks like something. 
She’s one of the few I'd feel safe in.” 

“Won't you come aboard?” Anne 
asked. ‘We think the Lassie’s very won- 
derful.”’ 

She led the way from stem to stern. 

“Some folks build houses,” the old 
fisherman said, ‘and they don’t know 
what a real home is. You two, now, 
you're as cozy as you could be anywhere. 
You're lucky, too, young fellow. A lot of 
boats come in here with just men aboard, 
but I like to see mates, like you two. Al- 
ways feel like I could trust a man who 
takes his wife out in a boat. The boat 
alone means he’s decent. Bringing his 
wife proves it.” 

Jimmie looked startled, and Anne’s 
eyes were dancing. 

“Got any children?” the old man asked. 

Jimmie’s face flushed until it matched 
the port running-light, but Anne was un- 
ruffled when she answered, “‘No.”’ 

“They'll come, and they’ll be lucky. 
There wouldn’t be so much of this hell- 
raising among the young folks if more of 
them knew the sea.” 

He lit a pipe, casting a practised eye 
aloft, and presently rowed off. And again 
there was silence. 


I NEVER thought he was going to sub- 
ject you to anything like that,” Jimmie 
said stiffly, and miserably, at last. 

“Like what?” 

“That old fellow thinking——’”’ 

“Wasn’t he a dear? It was only natural 
—and what’s the difference to us mod- 
erns?” she interrupted, warmly. ‘Besides, 
he liked the Lassie—really liked it.” 


.‘And that you’ve let kid stuff 


Jimmie arose and started forward. 

“It’s time we were getting under way,” 
he said hoarsely, and then he strode back. 
“T can’t stand it—cruising with you— 
and that—that fellow who forgot.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard from him!’ Anne cried. 
“Sit down, Jimmie. I must tell you. He 
hadn’t forgotten, exactly. You see, it 
was a long time ago and——’”’ 

“What do you think I’m made of?” 
Jimmie demanded, hotly. 

“T’ll think you’re a dear if you listen. 
It was a long time ago, up the coast. I 
was only twelve, cruising with Dad, and 
we were tied up to a log boom during a 
southeaster, and 5 

“You mean it began when you were a 
kid!’ Jimmie exclaimed in amazement. 


” 








“Tt wasn’t kid stuff, unless all dreams 
are infantile,” Anne protested. ‘He came 
aboard from the tug. He’d read books I 
had, and planned boats, as I did, and 
while the wind blew we planned another. 
Our boat, we called it. He was to build 
it, and come for me, only- Pa 

Anne sighed. 

“T know he’ll remember, sometime,” 
she went on in a low voice. ‘“He’s still 
the same. He loves the sea and boats, 
he’s gay and brave, and he hasn’t for- 
gotten Knight and Jervis and Princess 
Louise, and digging clams and jigging for 
rock cod in the cove below the Yucluetaws, 
and the night the Gypsy’s motor went 
dead——”’ 

Jimmie leaped across the deck. 

“Are you that girl on the Gypsy?’ he 
demanded, incredulously. ‘‘Why,she . . . 
You little devil! That’s why you’ve been 
tormenting me.” 

“You deserved it. You had forgotten.” 

“Only your name.” 

Anne held him away with two hands 
braced against his straining arms, and 
studied his face with eyes that tried to be 
sternly judicial, and failed. 

“T think that was the least important 
thing,’ she decided. ‘‘You’re you, you’ve 
built the boat, and brought it to me, 
and ‘ 

‘‘We’re both aboard her!” 

Which really was the most important 
thing, wasn’t it? 

THE END 
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rl Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 
for the rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Fullorsparetime. You 
don’t invest one cent, just be 
my local partner. Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 
Sedan I furnish and distribute 

~ teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. I furnish everything, including 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality products. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. 
Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- 
son I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 772- FF. 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by the Health-O Quality Products ‘Co.) 











LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern Railway will 
build this year in Montana, a 75-mile 
branch line opening a million acres. 
Settlers will receive the benefit of this 
$2,000,000 improvement in the price 
of 200,000 acres undeveloped land 
offered on special terms. Good crops 
have been produced for several years. Send 
for free new line book or free books on Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 
Dept. 516 St. Paul, Minn. 














Don’t let sparrows drive away the song birds, 
spread disease among your poultry and spoil 
your gardens. Send today for an Ever-Set Trap 
and catch an average of 20 sparrows every day. 
The new low price direct to you is $4.75 prepaid. 


Costs nothing to operate. Never fails to work. 
Lasts indefinitely. Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. More information mailed upon request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., _ Dept. B, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 









<< 
— ) 50,000 Weekly, Prepeld, 100% - Delivery Guaran- 
teed. All flocks culled 100 400 
White, Buff & Br. Leghorns, $s. A $9.00 $34.00 
White & Barred Rocks, Black Min- 
orcas, White Wyandottes aT 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, Buff Minorcas...:........-- 
Black Giants and Light Brahmas 9.50 18.00 68.00 
Anconas ... 5.50 
Heavy Mixed, $9 per 100. Odds and seas $7 per 100. 
Pekin Ducks, $25 per 100. Catalog in colors free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 21, Bucyrus, Chic 





dell a a= He 
~ d-to ~ Et flocks. 14 <aporent Goeeds. | 





today for Pour cavy and new Picwn, | Ind. 








20™ CENTURY 25 


Established 28 years. Heavy- ~-_ 1- Barren, wh. 
Leghorns from Imported aoa ) 
8 relfuily niigs 


14 kinds. 

trated Catalog in ) ales, ‘Fail descri: os pA 

ship C 

$4.60; 100, $7.50; 500, $36. Brd. & Wh tons S.'& H. C. Reds,50, $5.50; 
100, $10; 500, $47. 20th Century Hatchery, Box E. New Washington, °. 






Get our large, 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors we aoe ee Co it. You 
will be surprised. ROCK SQuasB CO. 

‘300 MH St., ess Highlands, Mass. 


WHITE LEGHORN See, tate ne 


chicks and eggs. Trapnested, yo oly wandation ion stock 
egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 

special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and pane am 
satisfaction. Geo. B. Ferris, 888 Unien, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CHIX 0.22522 


* live and lay. 60,000 each 
Accredited. 
BOOTH FARMS, ‘aon 513 CLINTON, MISSOURI 


yee, 12 varieties. State 
Ze ®) be CHICKS. C. 0. D. tae fierce: 
“ ire ay Bi for catalog. Reference, 
University of ON KY. 
NTUCKY HATCHERY, 38 ¥. 4th St., LEXINGTON, 








Spring at Valley 
Forge 


*Z2 Continued from page 18 Ge 


to be drilled in army formations. Here Von 
Steuben introduced the system of having 
officers drill privates—cursed and stamped, 
and persuaded the delighted troops to re- 
enlist for the period of the war. Here the 
army was born. Here huzzas were raised, 
“to the American States,” in May, at the 
celebration for the alliance with France. 
More arms and uniforms, ahead. Hope 
renewed. 

A statue of Von Steuben, at another 
point, commemorates this gallant officer 
of Frederick the Great who espoused the 
American cause. Introduced by Franklin, 
who had met him in Paris, deserted once 
in these foreign wilds by his fastidious 
cook, Von Steuben rose at 3 a. m., smoked, 
had his cup of — and by sunrise was 
in the saddle. A drilled and disciplined 
army was his handiwork. 


ROM the top of Mount Joy, the back- 

bone of the camp’s defenses, the entire 
spread of hills and stream, graceful sweep 
of river and richness of plain, can best be 
visualized... Here the endurance test of 
liberty was passed. 

Fitting ceremonies this month on this, 
the 150th anniversary of the departure of 
the new-born troops from Valley Forge, 
will set the seal of honor upon deep-souled 
conviction of right, upon devotion, cour- 
age, fortitude and the faith that conquers 
all. 


CZ 
(rop-Disease Carriers 


&7@) Continued from page 12 Ga 


the roots systematically by preventing top 
growth, since the root system is dependent 
on the leaves for food. Or, you can satu- 
rate the tops with a solution of sodium 
chlorate prepared at the rate of one 
pound per gallon of water. A _ single 
plication of the chemical when the tops 
of the weeds are at least a foot high is 
frequently all that is necessary. 

Let us now see how this problem affects 
the cucumber and melon crops, which are 
attacked by a different virus from the 
strain that occurs on tomatoes and to- 
bacco. Here the winter reservoirs for the 
destructive virus are found principally in 
the heavy, fleshy roots of pokeroot, or 
pokeweed, and in the creeping under- 
pone parts of the common milkweed. A 

other weedy species may also harbor 
the virus—species that include wild cu- 
cumber and catnip—but milkweed and 
pokeroot are the principal offenders. 

Among the insects held responsible for 
spreading the disease are plant-lice and 
stri cucumber-beetles, found prac- 
tically wherever cucumbers grow. Field 
tests have shown that the destruction of 
milkweed, pokeroot, wild cucumber (a 
comparatively rare plant) and catni 

articularly in and near the slant bows 

ut also in fields and fence rows, offers a 
practical method of controlling the 
damaging white pickle disease of cucum- 
ber and the “runt’’ disease of melons. 





A list of stations which broadcast 
government crop and market news, 
giving the complete agricultural pro- 
gram in each case, can be obtained, 
free of charge, by addressing the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, | Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Better Land 
Bigger Yields 
Lower Taxes 


For free literature on Farm 
tunities in 


Canada write nearest 
Information 
Bureau. 
Omaha: A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-25, 
F We ‘plecke Dei B-25 
argo: . . ic . *, 

. 117 Robert &t. ; 
Syracuse: C. E. S. Smith, Dept. B-25, 
301 E Goncete St. 

Detroit: ¥. W. Kerr, Dept. B-25, 


> Sede Ave., E. 
















Right NOW-i#* act ke I— 
you have a chance Mt SUSE 




















Branch 140 Coder 6t., New York Fe 
Onl ath bundle rat - + 
° n 
RICH = ( ‘H price, Oni? FREE catalog show 4 
ing cs Ny iw Harvester. 
Salina, Kans. 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





To prove 
Root Beer’s 
goodness 


make this trial at Hires 
Expense 


You'll say, as millions of women do, “I 
never knew it was so easy” after the first 
time you make root beer. 


To prove it—also to acquaint you and 
your family with root beer’s goodness— 
we send with our compliments a free. trial 
bottle of Hires Household Extract for 
making root beer at home—enough to 
make 8 pint bottles. 


All you add to Hires Extract are water, 
sugar and yeast—then after it sets 2 days 
you have one of the finest beverages that 
can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all grocers, you can buy a full sized bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of root beer at a cost of 1 1-2c per bottle, 
compared to the usual 15c to 25c for bot- 
tled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families all 
over the nation are enjoying this famous, 
thirst- quenching beyerage at an econom- 
ical price. 

Hires created the original recipe and to- 
day it’s better than ever. It is made of the 
juices of 16 roots, barks, berriesand herbs— 
Nature’s tonic and appetizing ingredients, 
rich in vitamines. 


month of the year, every member 
of the family will enjoy this sparkling, 
home-bottled root beer—it is as pure as it 
is delicious—just Nature’s own offerings. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (F.J.6) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires 


Household Extract 


Eve 
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Couldn’t Short-Change Him — The 
thousand-dollar poetry prize was awarded 
to a Scotchman for his verses, ‘“The Prodi- 
gal Son,”’ and a check sent. 

By return mail the committee received 
the following acknowledgement: 

“Dear Sirs: Thousand duly received 

but where is the stamped, self-addressed 
envelope sent with my poem?” 





800 MILES OUT 


\_ 
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WIFE— 


FLIER’S 
“Horace, are you sure you locked 
the back door ?”’ 


TRANSATLANTIC 














Even As You and I—Vis!iror—‘Those 
are wonderful strawberries you have 
there. Do you use fertilizer on them?” 

FarMER—‘‘No, just cream and sugar.” 

—Holstein Breeder. 


The Barred Bard—Littrie WILiir— 
“T don’t want to go to that damn school 
any more!” 

FaTHER—‘Why, Willie, where did you 
ever learn such a bad word?” 

“Well, William Shakespeare uses words 
like that.” 

“You’ve got to stop runnin’ around 
with him, then.” 


Code Message—First BArBER— 
“Nasty cut you gave the old gent, Bill.” 
Seconp BarBer—“Yes, I’m courtin’ 
his ’ousemaid—that’s to let her know I 

can see her Tuesday night.” 
—London Opinion. 


Or Used to Be—TracHeER—‘Mary, 
what is the function of the stomach?” 

Mary—“The function of the stomach 
is to hold up the petticoat.” 


Mustn’t Upset Their Nerves—VIsIToR 
—Just how many times can the fox be 
skinned for his fur?”’ 

Guipe—“Three times, madam. Any 
more than that would spoil his temper.” 





Alas, it looks as if them happy days is went forever 


Outside the Law—Trarric OFrFIcER— 
“Hey! What’s the idea? Didn’t you 
hear me whistle to you?” 

Pretry Girt Mororist—“‘Certainly 
I did, and if you try it again I’ll report 
you.” 


Can It Be?—BartTHoLOoMEw—“‘I crossed 
all my chickens with parrots.” 

ARCHIBALD—‘‘What was your idea?” 

BARTHOLOMEW—“‘Well, when oné of my 
hens lays an egg now, instead of cackling 
she comes to me and says: ‘Bart, I laid 
an egg—go get it.’”’ —Grange Promoter. 


Why Not, Indeed?—Hovusrwirr— 
“No! We don’t want no books, nor we 
don’t want no calendars. We don’t want 
no nothing.” 

SALESMAN—‘‘What 
grammar?” 


about a cheap 


So They Wrote a Song—Ikry—‘‘Say, 
Abie, your shirt-tail is oudt.’’ 
ABIE—‘Vare is it oudt?” 
Ikey—‘‘Oudt vare de vest pegins.”’ 
—Pathfinder. 





THE WONDERS OF ART 


-GrRAKAM 
HUNTER 











Wire—“‘What are you looking for, 
dear ?” 
CAMOUFLAGE ArTIST—‘‘The ear, 
honey. I painted the darn thing an 
inconspicuous color, and now I can’t 
find it.” 











Many Do—Youne Mrs. Green—“I 
wish to open an account here.” 

BankK TELLER—“Very well, madam. 
How much do you wish to deposit?” 

Mrs. G.—“Why, nothing. I want to 
draw out forty dollars.” 
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This, 
items 
be of interest to all Our Folks 


~YCENTION 


E often hear of persons who 

would like to have an easy 

life. The New Hebrides, a 

group of islands in the 

Pacific Ocean, remain a 
place that seems to be least affected by 
civilization and where crops are very 
bountiful. A cartridge-belt is considered a 
full-dress costume for man. All crops 
grow very readily, and 300 nuts on a single 
coconut tree is said to be a common record. 
Coffee, bananas and corn (three crops a 
year) is the harvest of the plantation 
owners who can brave stray bullets, queer 
government and fever, and can make the 
natives work. So, you see, nowhere in the 
world can you get something for nothing. 


that and the other—short 


from near and far that will 


Reports from 104 cities 
7 states, with a 


Again, Stop 
and Read and 7 
total population of 
45,700,000, show the total number of 
motor-vehicle deaths to be 1,450 
during February, 1928. Why aren’t 
you more careful? 

Good News This should make us 
smile: Road construc- 
tion in 1928 will at least equal and 
probably slightly exceed the highest 
mark recorded in any preceding year. 
Improvement of the state- and 
federal-aid highway systems 
under the supervision of the 
highway departments of the 








From the A _ concrete floor 
Near East for a model dairy- 
barn in Armenia 
was laid by a class of 60 boys. 
The only was for the 
cement. Learning by doing is 
the school’s plan. Stable sani- 
tation, concrete stalls and the 
conservation of liquid manure 
are brand-new practises in this 
primitive country. Boys of 
America, don’t let the Near 
Easterners beat you. 


cost 


You Tell Her 


Even a good, 
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A 12,000-TON POTATO 


The world’s largest potato stands 85 feet high, 
is 70 feet in diameter, and weighs over 12,000 
tons. I refer to Potato Rock, a stone formation 
that looks like a giant potato standing in the air, 
and which can be seen for | miles. This is 
the world’s largest balancing rock, and stands on 
the brink of a precipice over 500 feet deep, the Rio 
Chiquito Dolores canyon, in Western Colorado. 
For millions of years forces of Nature have worked 
upon this great rock. formation of red sandstone 
until it is now sustained by two points of crumbly 
shale. One support is no larger than a library 
table; the other is much ller. them is 








a natural hole, large enough for a man to crawl 





substantial 
step-ladder isn’t safe when 
used by the good little woman 
who piles a pair of books at the 
top to extend her reach. 


THE HOOKER OAK 


This tree, in Chico, Calif., is named after Sir Joseph Hooker, 
who considered the tree larger than any famed oak in England. 
Its age is said to be more the 

high, 24.4 feet around eight feet from the ground, and its long. 
branch exte: 


n 1,000 years. It is over 100 feet 


est 
105 feet from the tree. From the north to the 


south its branches spread fully 200 feet. General W. T. Sherman 


Some There is a town in 

Name Cambodia called 
Pnompenh, where it is said the 

boyish bob may have originated. In this 

town, the snake is held sacred. Both the 


men and women of Pnompenh chew betel- 
nuts, which is far from a beautiful habit. 
Wise Words Elizabeth Marbury said 
something recently that 
should make us all sit up and take notice. 
It was ‘‘When a candidate is asked what he 
stands for, don’t listen to what he says at 
the dinner-table or at social functions; 
make him put it down in black and white 
and then when the time comes, you can see 
whether he is a man of his word,” 

















SOME SNOW! 


Here is how our house looked during the last 
blizzard—W. O., Minn. 


said that 7,000 men could stand under its shade at once 


several states will go forward during the 
season now opening with construction of 
more than 20,000 miles of surfaced roads, 
and about 8,000 miles graded and drained. 


The Hard Smyrna certainly must hold 
Luck City the world’s record for bad luck. 

It has again been visited by an 
earthquake, just six years after the last 
severe one. After every calamity, Smyrna 
has been rebuilt, as it has one of the finest 
harbors in Asia Minor. This city is called 
the ‘Eye of Asia’’ because it is the port 
through which Asia Minor looks west to 
the Mediterranean, to Athens, to Italy and 
to New York. Smyrna is one of the oldest 
cities in the world, but it has slight appear- 
ance of antiquity. In exchange for Ameri- 
can motors, movies, gasoline and education, 
Smyrna sends us principally figs and 
tobacco. 


A GEM 
If all folks laughed six times a day, 
And smiled just twelve times more; 
If all folks drove harsh words away, 
And turned gray thoughts to door; 
If all folks gathered courage flowers 
For heart’s brave window-dressing, 
There wouldn’t, in this world of ours, 
Be room for things depressing. F. D. 





through. Boy, what a crash, some day! 


Stop, Look Violation of the Federal Nar- 
and Listen cotic Law has caused more 

persons to be sent to federal 
penal institutions in the last ten years 
than the violation of any other law on the 
United States statute books. The federal 
prison population has increased about 
110 per cent while the population of the 
country has increased about 20 per cent. 
Next in number to those sent for violation 
of the narcotic law are those in prison for 
the violation of the National Prohibition 
Act. Education is badly needed in more 
lines than just the three R’s. 


Do You Know The part of an animal’s 
This Word? back that he can not reach 

to scratch is called the 
—well, what is it called? Everybody who 
knows, hold up their hands. 


The Farm and 


Industrial Power 


The population of the 
United States increased 
45 per cent from 1899 
to 1923, while the capacity of industrial- 
power equipment increased 260 per cent. 
The peculiar fact is that 66 per cent of the 
total industrial-power equipment of the 
country was installed on 
farms in 1849. In 1923, 
only 17 per cent was on 
farms, the greater part 
being utilized by steam 
railroads, manufactures, 
central stations, electric 
railways and automobiles 
other than pleasure cars. 
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EVERY TIME 
THE CLOCK TICKS 
OVER 9OO CHESTERFIELDS 
ARE LIGHTED! 








Over 50 thousand every minute 
Over 3 million every hour 
Over 77 million every day 
AND over 28 billion last year 


SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 


CHESTERFIELD 


CIGARETTES 











Laccetr & Myers Toracco Co. 























New Standards of performanc -~ Smooth quick-action power 










Keyed to the spirit of these fast-moving times, the 
new and better Texaco provides speed and power in 
abundance. For Texaco is the modern gasoline, a gaso- 
line produced for present-day motoring conditions— 
scientifically developed to meet the requirements of 
all types of engines. 

The new and better Texaco Gasoline vaporizes per- 
fectly—forms a dry gas, a smooth-burning, even- 
textured mixture of gasoline vapor and air. This is 
why Texaco never falters, why it responds so surely 
and eagerly to every demand of the accelerator. 

Whenever you see the familiar sign of the Texaco 
Red Star and Green T, drive in for the new and better 


Texaco, the modern smproved gasoline. 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 





Bho her TEXACO Gasoline 





















Bon Amu 


—makes mirrors, 
windows and 


glassware 





IRRORS that sparkle like shin- 

ing silver! Glassware clear as 
crystal! Windows so clean you touch 
them to make sure they’re there! 
That’s the magic of Bon Ami. 


Just dampen your cloth, rub it 
over the handy cake and cover the 
surface with a thin Bon Ami lather. 
In a moment it dries—then whisk it 
off with a soft, clean cloth. 


Not a streak, not a smudge, not a 
finger mark remains—just glistening 
cleanliness! Small wonder that house- 
wives smile as they “work and play 
with Bon Ami! 


99 


Powder 
and 
Cake 
every 
home needs 
both 














clear as crystal 


And what a joy to the hands! Use 
it as much as you will, Bon Ami never 
reddens or roughens the skin—never 
makes the finger nails brittle! 





All through the house go these 
* Partners in Cleanliness’””—Bon Ami 
Cake and Bon Ami Powder! Thorough, 
yet scratchless, they clean and polish 
dozens and dozens of things. 


For some tasks you’ll find the 
compact cake more convenient—for 
others you'll favor the generous size 
can with its freely flowing powder. ' 


THE BON AMI COMPANY ...e-. NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


HE story of the Princess Bon Ami, her 

gallant Bunny Knights and their jour- 
ney to the foot of the rainbow! Written in 
amusing rhyme and delightfully illustrated, 
this book will bring fun to the youngsters. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Use 
this coupon or write us. Address The Bon 
AmiCompany, LO Battery Place, New York. 
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